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PREFACE 


TuE five chapters of this book, dealing with early events in Bible 
History, were given originally as lectures before the Egyptian 
Institute and the Sultanieh Geographical Society of Cairo in 1918 
and 1917. I had already lectured on the Garden of Eden and Noah’s 
flood before the Royal Geographical Society of London in 1909 and 
1911, and written about them in the October number of Blackwood 
for 1914. The third, fourth, and fifth lectures are given almost 
word for word as they were delivered; the first two have been 
added to. For thirty-four years I have been studying on the spot 
everything in the Bible which has to do with irrigation and irrigated 
countries ; and these lectures are the result of the inquiry. Ivrriga- 
tion engineering is my profession, and I am well acquainted with 
colloquial as distinct from literary Arabic. 

The Reverend Professor Sayce has very kindly read and corrected 
the patent mistakes of a novice in archeology. He has also honoured 
the book with a preface which I am indeed proud of, and which is 
here given :— 


Sir William Willcocks has asked me to write a few words of 
preface to his new book, since we have been fellow-workers in the 
same field of archeological research. But he has approached the 
subject from a wholly novel and at the same time a very important 
point of view—that of a practical engineer and irrigation expert 
to whom Egypt and Babylonia are alike familiar ground. He has 
brought us not only fresh materials for the solution of the old Biblical 
problems, but what is even more important, fresh ways of solving 
them. Untrammelled by traditional interpretations and critical 
theories or assumptions, he has attacked them with a fearless dis- 
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regard of accepted ‘ conclusions ” and with a combination of robust 
common sense and expert knowledge. I do not agree with all his 
results, but there is not one of them which .can be disregarded or 
which does not excite thought and discussion. 

The first chapter, it must be remembered, is written by one who 
has given practical illustration of his views by again turning the land 
of Babylonia into a garden of Eden. Thanks to Sir William Will- 
cocks, 300,000 acres have already been reclaimed there for cultiva- 
tion, and from henceforth it will be possible for our troops in 
Mesopotamia to be in great measure fed from the country itself. 
The meaning he has attached to the Hebrew word ed, translated 
‘“‘ mist ’? in the English Bible, is fully confirmed by philology. It is 
one of the many Babylonian words which have been borrowed by 
Hebrew, and is of Sumerian—that is to say, primitive Babylonian 
—origin. It signified ‘“ flood” or “inundation”? and was techni- 
cally used of the river flood. This did not “‘ go up from the ground,” 
but ‘‘ went up over the ground.” 

The chapter on the Deluge is full of new light, but perhaps that 
on the plagues of Egypt is the one which the majority of readers 
will find the most interesting. To anyone who has lived in Egypt 
it is convincing. Sir William Willcocks shows not only that the 
Plagues have actually happened, but that they are happening to-day, 
or would happen if there were a combination of external troubles 
and low Niles. Especially interesting is his explanation of the fact 
that certain plagues did not affect the land of Goshen in which the 
Israelites lived. It is an explanation which could have been given 
only by an engineer who had made the irrigation of Egypt practi- 
cally his own. 

But Sir William Willcock’s suggestiveness and freshness of out- 
look are not confined to engineering questions. From time to time 
he throws out remarks which disturb old-established beliefs and 
suggest new trains of thought. Thus it is at once self-evident that 
Kadesh-barnea must have been the desert sanctuary, three days’ 
journey distant, to which Moses at first proposed to take the Israelites, 
and it is difficult to understand why no commentator should have 
suggested it before. It is equally self-evident that the tablets on 
which the original words of the Law were written must have been 
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of clay rather than of stone; stone tablets would have been some- 
what heavy things to carry and would not easily have been broken. 
Like the tablets on which the laws of Khammurabi were originally 
written, they will have been of clay, the universal writing material 
in the civilised world of Western Asia in the Mosaic age, and the 
Ten Commandments were inscribed upon them in Babylonian 
script and language. 

The chapter on the route of the Exodus will doubtless once 
more arouse the old controversy on the subject. There is much 
to be said for the theory of Brugsch, which Sir William Willcocks 
has revived, while supporting it with fresh arguments. Personally 
I adhere to the belief which I have endeavoured to maintain in my 
Early History of the Hebrews, and that in the present text of the 
Old Testament we have a confusion of two distinct and contra- 
dictory views as to where the passage of “‘ the Red Sea ”’ took place 
and that ‘the sea”? and the ‘‘ Yam Suph” or “‘ Red Sea” were 
not the same. But in any case “‘ the Reedy Sea’ must have been 
a lagoon or river marsh. 

A. HiSAY CE. 


Catro, May 1918. 
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FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


TOP LHE 


CROSSING OF THE JORDAN 


CHAPTER I 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN AND NOAH’S FLOOD 


1. “ Our of Eden came a river which watered a garden; and from Genesisii, 10. 
thence it was parted and became four heads.’ Plans and levels in 
hand, starting from the spot where Jewish tradition placed the 
““ Gates of Paradise,’’ I have followed the traces of the four rivers 
of the early chapters. of Genesis. The Euphrates-enters its delta 
a few miles below Hitt, at the “‘ Gates of Babylonia,” where Cyrus 
the Younger’s army, accompanied by the ten thousand, left the 
deserts and entered the alluvial plains which terminate at the 
Persian Gulf. What the “ Gates of Babylonia ” were to one descend- 
ing the Euphrates, the ‘“‘ Gates of Paradise ’’ were to the Jewish 
captives in the Babylonian plain.“ 


2. The events recorded in the early chapters of Genesis had their Genesisii, 5. 
origin in a rainless land, where all life depended on irrigation, the 
oldest applied science in the world. ‘‘ The Lord God had not caused 
it to rain upon the earth, but there went up a mist from the earth 
and watered the whole face of the ground.” Now no mist, not Genesisii, 6. 
even a primeval one, will keep a garden alive. The word translated 
“mist ’? undoubtedly means “‘ free-flow irrigation ”’ as distinct from 
“irrigation with one’s foot” or “lift irrigation.”” The Reverend Dew. xi, 10. 
Professor Sayce, when referred to, told me that this Hebrew word 
occurred nowhere else in the Bible, and might well mean “ free- see Preface. 
flow irrigation.”” Egypt and Babylonia, the two most ancient 
civilisations of the world, lie on either side of the Arabian deserts, 
and it is more than probable that the earliest inhabitants of these 
countries were emigrants from Arabia. . 
il & 


Numb. xxiv, 20. 


Micah vi, 5, 8. 
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3. Human beings first appeared on the earth in regions gifted 
with sufficient rainfall to cover the face of the ground with forests 
and verdure, and in such localities men could only have just held 
their own against wild animals; and while their dwelling-places 
were surrounded by forests and jungles, the unending struggle must 
have left them but little time to make any real advance in 
civilisation. It was far different when men migrated to the oases in 
the deserts, or to practical oases like the stretch of country between 
Anah and Hitt on the Upper Euphrates. Here it was possible for 
human beings to destroy the existing wild beasts; and as their 
numbers could not be recruited out of the deserts, they were exter- 
minated, and men had leisure to become civilised. ‘* Amalek was 
the first of the nations’? was spoken of the Arabs stretching from 
the mouth af the Nile to Hitt on the Euphrates by the remarkable 
heathen seer whose home was on the Euphrates and whose survey 
of the western Asiatic world and its religion was a revelation to 
Israel. 

Living in tents and using gourds for vessels, the early Arabs 
have left no traces such as we see in Egypt and Babylonia; but 
Arabia has poured forth from her parched loins her virile sons, who 
began the subjugation of both the Nile valley and the valley of the 
Euphrates. It is easy to see why the settlers in the Euphrates 
valley outstripped their rivals in the valley of the Nile. Every- 
thing in Egypt was easy and to hand; the Nile was and is the most 
stately and majestic of rivers, and, carrying a moderate amount of 
deposit, creates no serious difficulties for the dwellers on its banks ; 
the Garden of the Lord, the land of Egypt, is very fertile; and the 
climate is mild in winter and never parches in summer. Egypt, 
therefore, produced no world ideas. None of her sons were possessed 
of a fine frenzy, with eyes glancing from heaven to earth and earth 
to heaven. It was far different with Babylonia. The Euphrates 
and Tigris in flood are raging torrents, and their ungoverned waters 
need curbing with no ordinary bridle. Babylonia’s soil is very 
fertile, but the winters are severe indeed and the summers savage 
and prolonged. The range of temperature is between 20° and 120° 
in the shade. Brought up in a hard school, they possessed virile 
intellects. 


4. When the early Semites (or Akkadians as they called them- 
selves), the ancestors of the northern Arabs and with them of the 
children of Israel, moved down the Euphrates from their earlier 
homes, they left the regions gifted with timely rainfall and entered 
the steppe lands of northern Arabia. The first oasis they encountered 
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was the country between Anah and Hitt. The river here is to-day 
a series of indifferent cataracts, where the current turns giant water- 
wheels which lift water and irrigate the narrow valley to the edge 
of the desert. Garden succeeds garden, orchards and date-groves lie 
between fields of corn or cotton, and life and prosperity are before us 
wherever the water can reach. Though to-day, owing to the degrada- 
tion of the cataracts—a degradation whose steady progress was noticed 
by the writers of the Augustan age—water-wheels are necessary 
to irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the highest 
floods of our time prove that in days not very remote the water 
led off from above the cataracts irrigated with free-flow gardens 
situated a little down-stream of them and out of reach of the floods. 
Such was the Garden of Eden of the Bible; and it is here that, in 
descending the Euphrates to-day, we first encounter the date-palm, 
which even in our day is a tree of life to the whole Arab world. (It 
is interesting to note that in all countries where the Arabs hold 
’ sway, any man who plants a date-palm is possessor of that palm. 
—even if it stands on another man’s land or on the common domain.) 
In the tract stretching from this reach of the Euphrates to Damascus 
wild wheat too has its home. 


5. While in Babylonia for three years I made a special point of 
examining the whole length of the Euphrates to see where a garden 
could be placed which could be irrigated by free flow through the 
twelve months of the year. Below Hitt no place could be found ¢enesisii, 6. 
until we came to the reclaimed areas in the marshes near the Persian 
Gulf, down-stream of Nasria, near the site of the ancient Eridu, 
where was situated the Garden of Eden of the Sumerians, of which 
I shall speak a little later. At any point between Hitt and the 
marshes beginning at Nasria just north of Ur of the Chaldees, a 
garden irrigated in the time of low supply would be inundated in 
flood, and, if irrigated in flood, would be left high and dry in the 
time of low supply. 


6. “And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted and became four heads.” The garden genesis ii, 10. 
was an irrigated garden, in which the date-palm has remained even 
to our day the tree of life and the vine the forbidden tree of know- Genesis ii, 17. 
ledge. Soil and climate are eminently suited to fruit gardening. 
From date-palms and oranges to peaches and plums every fruit 
tree is at home. The date-palm is really the indigenous tree of the 
country. ‘Put its feet in water and its head in hell and it will 
do the rest”? is the saying of the people. Down-stream of the 


Genesis li, 11. 


Genesis ii, 13. 
_ Ezekieli, a 
Ezra viii, 15. 


Genesisii, 13; x, 
10. 


Genesis ii, 14. 


Genesis ii, 14. 


Genesis x, 11. 
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garden the river was divided into four main branches. The first 
was the Pison, represented by the flooded depressions of the Habbania 
and Abu Dibis between Ramadi and Kerbela. Through all antiquity 
these depressions were considered as in communication with each 
other, but recent surveys and levels have proved the contrary. The 
project for connecting the two depressions and turning them into 
escapes and reservoirs for the river has been prepared by me; and 
a beginning has been made with its execution. The Pison was not 
inaptly described, from the point of view of a dweller in Babylonia, 
as encompassing the whole land of Havilah, which lay between the 
frontier of Egypt and Assyria. Since hundreds of square miles of 
desert were under water in these depressions, dwellers in Babylonia 
must have looked on this water as penetrating deep into Arabia. 
And indeed it is a curious sight to-day to see Euphrates shells strewn 
thick over the face of the desert fifty miles away from the river. 


7. The second river was the Gihon, the modern Hindia, the Chebar 
of Ezekiel, who lies buried on its banks, the Ahava of Ezra, the 
Pallacopas of Alexander, and the Nahr Kufa of the early Kalifs. 
It was represented as encompassing the whole land of Cush, the 
father of Nimrod, the beginning of whose kingdom was Babylon 
and Erech and Accad and Calneh in the land of Shinar. In the 
time of Moses, the name of Cush was applied to Babylonia ; but in 
the times of the Prophets, Ethiopia was known as Cush. The Gihon 
most emphatically encompasses the whole land of Cush of Moses’ 
time, where the Cassites had held sovereignty for many hundreds 
of years. 


8. The third river was Hiddekel, the Dikel, the Dijla, the Tigris, 
the modern Sakhlawia branch, some 250 feet wide and 25 feet deep, 
running like a millrace into the wide Akkar Kuf depression and 
flowing out of it into the Tigris at Bagdad. When left alone, 
the Sakhlawia is capable of carrying more than half the waters of 
the Euphrates and feeding the Tigris. In ancient times it was 
undoubtedly the earliest known head of the Tigris, and from the 
point of view of a dweller in Babylonia it was very accurately 
described as ‘“‘ That it is that goeth in front of Assyria.” 


9. The fourth river was Euphrates. No definition was necessary. 
It was the river of Babylon itself. 


10. Just as the Babylonian colonists carried the name of the 
Tigris of Babylonia with them to Nineveh, so doubtless, in times 
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after the most ancient, they gave the name of ‘the river of Babylon 
to the great stream on whose banks was situated the cradle of the 


race. From source to mouth one river became the Kuphrates and 
the other the Tigris. 


11. I have stated that in the last 5000 or 6000 years the Euphrates 
cataracts between Anah and Hitt have been so degraded that the 
river can no longer irrigate by free flow the gardens it once watered, 
and water-wheels have to be employed to irrigate the old terraces. 
On the Tigris the degradation has been so great and so sudden that 
up-stream of Samarra the river has fallen forty feet within the last 
500 years, and turned into a desert the garden it once irrigated. 


12. Adam represents mankind and Eve represents womankind, 
just as Cain represents the agriculturists and Abel the shepherds. 
It is the Oriental way of recording facts or narrating events. An 
expression like ‘“‘ Cush begat Nimrod ”’ represents the succession of Genesis x, 8. 
the Cassite dynasty by the Babylonian dynasty, or of the Kutha 
branch of the Euphrates by the Babylon branch. In early Bible 
language, the Independence of the United States would have been 
described by the expression “ And George the Third begat George 
Washington, the beginning of whose dominion was Boston and 
New York and Philadelphia and Savannah.” 


13. I shall illustrate this by two typical examples. I once asked 
an Egyptian friend of mine why they hated the Syrians in the 
way they did. He replied: “T’ll tell you. A Syrian died, and the 
angels of death seated themselves at his head and feet and asked 
him his name. He replied, Haddad. They said they had never 
heard of any name like Haddad or Baddad. He referred them to 
Father Adam. So they went to Adam, who professed ignorance, and 
referred them to Satan. When they told Satan that a Syrian had 
died, of whom Father Adam knew nothing, but had referred them to 
him, he replied, ‘ What a terrible fellow is that Adam! He has had 
me driven out of paradise, he has had me sent down to hell, and now 
I am to have all the Syrians.’’’ The Hast does not change much. 
In Genesis we learn that the Syrian and Arab shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians. The word Haddad means Smith, 
and the Benhadad of Scripture is simply MacSmith. 

I asked another friend of mine who had more than one wife, if 
he thought that a man who had three or four wives was as much 
loved as a man who had only one wife. He replied: “ PI tell you. 
Poor Hassan lay dying, and, sending for his favourite wife, said to 


Genesis iii, 24. 


Genesis vi, 2. 
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her: ‘Fatma, I shall die happy if you will promise not to marry 
Suleyman when I am dead. He is a bad man and will make you 
very unhappy.’ ‘ You may die perfectly happy, my dear husband,’ 
she replied, ‘ for I have already promised to marry Ishmael the day 
it pleases God to take you.’ ” 


14. The first civilised settlement of the Semites between Anah 
and Hitt depended for its existence upon irrigation. The wearing 
down of the cataracts deprived the settlers of the waters of the 
friendly river which had watered their garden and turned it into a 
desert ; they travelled eastwards and could see behind them nothing 
but the blasted and desolate region of bitumen and naphtha springs 
which lies to the east of Hitt, and which seemed to them as smitten 
by the flaming swords of the offended Seraphim. 


15. The real lesson to be learnt from the Fall was well taught 
me by an old Arab sheikh in the deserts west of Mesopotamia. It 
happened in this way. Late one night I arrived at a Bedouin camp, 
and went straight to the sheikh’s tent. On my telling him I was an 
Englishman he said he was pleased, as he loved their ways. I asked 
him which were the ways he liked. He put his hand on a big pile - 
of Arabic newspapers by his side, and asked me if I could read the 
name. I told him that it was the Mowayad newspaper of Cairo. 
He said: ‘“‘ Yes; I can’t read, but a man in the tribe can, and he 
explains them to us. Here is a newspaper published in Cairo, 
occupied by English troops; the paper fills its pages with abuse of 
the English, and they allow it to be printed and circulated. If a 
Mesopotamian editor treated the Turks in this way, he would spend 
the rest of his life in prison. Why do not you English come over 
and teach us freedom?’ ‘‘ No use, Sheikh,’? I said. ‘‘ We have 
been in Egypt under thirty years, and from one end of the country 
to the other they all wish us out. In twenty years you would be 
tired of us, and try to get rid of us.” The old man stroked his 
beard and said: ‘“‘ Yes; are we not all the sons of Adam? He 
thought he could improve on Paradise.” 


16. Like all early peoples, the Semites called themselves the 
sons of God, and in their journey they soon encountered the sons 
of men, who had already conquered the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
delta, and among whom had settled those of their own sons whose 
hands were stained with blood, and who could no longer be per- 
mitted to reside in the tents of their tribe. These sons of men, 
known as the Sumerians, had made their earliest settlements in the 
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marshes near the Persian Gulf, and had moved northwards just 
as the Semites had begun to move southwards. 


17. As the Semites moved down the Euphrates, the agriculturists, 
‘represented by Cain, occupied the lands near the river and protected Genesis iv, 2. 
them by dykes running parallel to it. Here they planted wheat and 
barley, as they do to-day. Further away from the river, scattered 
over the plain, were the shepherds, represented by Abel, who pastured 
their flocks on such weeds and grasses as the plains produced. A 
breach in the dyke was disastrous to Cain, as it drowned out his 
crops, but very profitable to Abel, as it allowed the pastures to be 
irrigated. The dispute between the brothers has continued through 
the ages. In years of severe drought Abel is tempted to cut the 
dykes, destroy Cain’s crops, and secure food for his own sheep. That 
the dykes were frequently breached is testified to by the statement 
that the Lord had respect to Abel and his sacrifice, but had not cenesis iv, 4, 5. 
respect to Cain and his sacrifice. Imagining that his brother had 
cut the dykes, Cain slew him. That the provocation was great is 
proved by the fact that a mark was set upon Cain, and the avenger 
of blood was not allowed to touch him. This mark is called generally Genesis iv, 15. 
a brand, but it was a blessed brand in a country where the next 
of kin was bound under ordinary conditions to follow the murderer 
and slay him. The agriculturists moved eastwards towards the 
Sumerian settlements, where there was more scope for their agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

I have said that the dispute between the agriculturists on the 
one hand and the shepherds on the other is as old as the feud between 
Cain and Abel. About the 5th of May 1909, when the flood was at 
its highest, I was riding up the left bank of the Euphrates from 
Ramadi to Hitt, and counted over fifty flocks of sheep of about 
200 each, or 10,000 sheep in all, walking into the valley out of the 
desert. The appearance of the shepherds made the agriculturists 
alert, and on my way down the river in a boat the next day I heard 
two shots fired quickly one after the other, and in an instant the 
cultivated plain was covered with men on horseback and on foot 
rushing to the spot, some with spades and some with guns. They 
were prepared to fight the Bedouin shepherds or the flood. Meeting 
one of the head sheikhs, I asked him why they could not arrange to 
let some of the land be inundated and some put under wheat and 
barley ; he said that they could not agree among themselves, but 
would be pleased to see some order and method instead of the eternal 
feud. He added that if working rules were laid down, the agri- 
culturists were sufficiently numerous to insist on their being respected. 

2 


’ 


Genesis vi, 13. 


Genesis vi, 13. 


Ezekiel xvii, 3-5. 
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18. The lessons of order and method are taught so thoroughly 
by irrigation that it is not surprising that all the ancient civili- 
sations of the world had their birth in the irrigated valleys of the 
great old-world rivers. Uncivilised men could live in woods, and 
partially civilised ones in desert oases, but to exist in a country 
needing irrigation men had to be disciplined and to be amenable to 
laws and regulations. When hundreds and thousands of families 
had at first to learn the laws of nature, then apply them, and then 
live in accord with one another, in order to ensure the irrigation and 
drainage of their individual holdings, true civilisation took its birth. 
The result of not living in accord in an irrigated country is graphi- 
cally described in Genesis: ‘‘ And God said to Noah, the end of all 
flesh is come before me, for the earth is filled with violence. Make 
thee an ark of poplar wood.” This is the beginning of the account 
of the first great flood in the Euphrates valley. The earliest settlers 
in the Nile valley doubtless experienced many floods, but the Nile 
does not lend itself to inundations like the Euphrates and does not 
teach its lessons so ruthlessly as the rivers traversing the plain of 
Shinar do. 


19. The Sumerians were the first, as we have seen, to develop 
their settlements in the low lands in the south near the junction 
of the two rivers. The advent of the Semites from the north resulted 
in works of settlement in the northern or upper part of the valley 
and a severe clashing of interests. In the language of Genesis, 
the world became full of violence. Now the Euphrates and Tigris 
floods come down with extraordinary force, and both rivers over- 
flow their banks in a way .a dweller in the Nile valley could have no 
knowledge of. Joseph’s famine would have been impossible in the 
Tigris-Euphrates delta. Noah’s flood would have found no place in 
Egypt. The floods on the Tigris and Euphrates are rendered doubly 
dangerous by the steep slope of the land away from the rivers. 
While the land in the Nile valley falls at a rate of one foot in the mile 
as one leaves the river, in Babylonia it falls five feet in a mile. The 
steep transverse slopes of the Mesopotamian rivers impressed the 
prophet Ezekiel, who was long a captive in Babylonia. 


20. ‘‘ And when the man measured a thousand cubits, the waters 
were to the ankles. Again he measured a thousand, and the waters 
were to the knees. Again he measured a thousand, the waters 
were to the loins. Afterwards he measured a thousand, and the 
waters were waters to swim in, that could not be passed over.” 
This is a slope of five feet in the mile. The very many trees on the 
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edge of the river, the multitude of fish in the water, and the “ open 
valley ” of the vision of dry bones, are all characteristic of the Ezekiel xxvii, 2. 
Euphrates valley near Ezekiel’s tomb. 


21. As the new work of reclamation advanced from the north, 
the Semitic communities resorted to the only kind of regulation 
they knew of, and that was the bold one of wholly shutting off the 
waters of certain of the branches by earthen dams. Judging from 
levels and discharges, I should say that the first head to be shut 
off was that of the Hiddekel or the modern Sakhlawia. It was 
over this very dam that in later days Cyrus the Younger’s army 
advanced to meet the army of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa. 
As soon as the army had crossed, Artaxerxes had the dam cut, and 
the defeated army of Cyrus the Younger with Xenophon had its 
retreat along the Euphrates cut off and had to cross the Tigris and 
retreat northwards to the Black Sea. It was this same dam which 
the Turks cut in the spring of 1917 when they were driven out of 
Bagdad and had retreated up the Euphrates valley. It was remade 
- late in the year. The struggles between the different communities, 
and the terrible consequences which might result, intimidated the 
more thoughtful members of the community, of whom Noah was Genesis vi, 14. 
one, and he prepared for the worst. He built an ark of the poplar 
wood so common on the banks of the Euphrates, and pitched it 
inside and out with bitumen from Hitt, just as the boats and coracles 
or goofas on the Euphrates are pitched to-day. A settler in the 
lower part of the delta, where the deserts are degraded and low, 
he felt the full force of the inundation. A massive earthen dyke 
was thrown across the Sakhlawia, the ordinary flood discharge of 
the Euphrates was doubled, and this flood was added to by heavy 
rains in the valley itself. Instead of the waters rising sixteen feet Genesis vii, 11. 
as in an ordinary high inundation, they rose fifteen cubits or twenty- Genesis vii, 20. 
four feet, and not only was the cultivated land under water, but 
the deserts themselves were submerged. To men living in the 
Euphrates valley and in the valley of the Nile, the old word kura 
no more represented a hill than the modern word jebel does. They 
both mean the desert. The word ‘“‘ mountain’”’ is ridiculous. A 
rise of water of twenty-four feet could put no hill, leave alone a 
mountain, under water. It could put the low-lying deserts under 
water. ‘‘ Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, and_ the cenesis vii, 20. 
mountains were covered,” should be changed to “ Fifteen cubits 
upwards did the waters prevail and the deserts were covered.” 
The Hebrew translators of the original documents were in error as 
well as the more modern English translators. 


Genesis x, 11. 
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22. While travelling in Upper Egypt I used often to be asked 
in the early years of the occupation whether England was irrigated 
by basins or by water-courses. On my replying that England had 
no irrigation at all, the comment has invariably been, “‘ Then how 
do the people live in the Jebel? *>__pronounced gebel in Kgypt. 
Jebel or gebel in literary Arabic is a hill or mountain, but in the 
spoken language of Egypt and Arabia it is “ the desert.” In Egypt 
to-day the reef is the irrigated plain, and everything else is the jebel 
or gebel, the desert, be it a plain, a hill or a mountain. As Director- 
General of Land-tax Adjustment in Egypt, I was once valuing the 
lands in a large basin, in the middle of which was a small desert 
mound some two acres in extent and four feet high ; on my suggest- 
ing that we might ignore so insignificant a patch of land, I was told 
that you could not tax the gebel. Mentioning these facts to Colonel 
Ramsay, the British Resident at Bagdad, and to Mr Van Ess, the 
Basra missionary, who were travelling with me, and just then on a 
steamer in the Nejef marshes, we agreed to test the matter on the 
Euphrates. Approaching Shinafia, we saw the low degraded desert 
on the horizon, and I asked the boatmen what that was ; they 
immediately replied, ‘‘ The jebel.”” It was no more like a hill than 
Ludgate Hill is like a mountain. 


23. Floating off from some town on the Lower Euphrates of those 
days (the silted-up Kutha branch of to-day), and driven by the 
current and the wind both steady from the north and north-west, 
the ark drifted south-eastwards. At Ur of the Chaldees, the strong 
current of the old Tigris pouring down from the north joined the 
Euphrates, and the ark must have been driven on to the deserts 
south of that very ancient town. It is here that we find Terah, 
the father of Abraham and the representative of the patriarch’s 
family. The patriarchal families were very stationary, and it was 
Abraham’s propensity for travelling which earned for him his name 
of Hebrew, from which we might infer that he was the exception | 
to the rule. 


24. When I was at Ur of the Chaldees I found that the Arabs 
called the mounds to the south of it ‘‘ Nu-awés.” Now “ Nu” is 
the Arabic for Noah. 


25. Ararat was the name of the desert mound where the ark 
rested ; and when the families of the younger sons of the patriarch 
moved off and made new settlements, they gave the name of Ararat 
to the highest mountain they knew, in honour of the spot where the: 
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ark rested. This Armenian Ararat could no more have been the 
Ararat where the ark rested than New. York be York. 


26. That these primitive and early peoples, whose records we 
possess in Genesis, were themselves under the impression that the 
whole world was drowned with the Tigris-Euphrates delta, is proved 
by the only explanation they could find for the great influx of 
_ people into the valley from the surrounding countries once order had 
begun to be re-established. They could attribute the multiplicity of 
languages, which began to be spoken all at once, to nothing but Cenesis xi,6. 
divine apprehension of their extraordinary high hopes and ambitions. 
** And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one 
language, and nothing will be restrained from them; let us go.down 
and confound their language.”’ 


27. The whole of the imagery of the account of the Flood is taken 
from the Sumerians. The Sumerian account surpasses the Bible 
account in the description of the natural phenomena, but in the 
conception of God the Bible surpasses the Babylonian tablets just 
as one of Ramses’ statues does that of one of his subjects. 


28. The dwellers in the Euphrates delta, tired of anarchy and 
confusion, gladly welcomed any strong man ready to produce order 
and method in a country which could not exist without order and Genesis x, 8. 
method; and they found their “mighty one” in the person of 
Nimrod. The dwellers in the delta to-day are in the same position. 
I have seen eight hundred armed peasants, all Arabs, volunteer to 
help the Government troops to keep order. Every Arab family, 
like that of Isaac, has some of its sons after the peaceable Jacob 
and some after the Bedouin Esau. In Mesopotamia to-day the would- 
be agriculturists have little chance, for whenever they desire to settle, 
down comes a mighty flood and converts them into wanderers. Let 
the floods be controlled and the irrigation works begin operating, 
and it will be seen that those on the side of order are more numerous 

than those against it, and moreover more in earnest. 


29. In the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates to-day, with the 
uncontrolled floods of the rivers and irrigation without any system, 
the present inhabitants must have many characteristics of the people 
who strayed into the plain of Shinar from the north, and who were 
probably forced to take to agriculture by stress of numbers. The 
Emir Khazzal of Mohammera stated the simple truth when he told 
me that the Arabs were pleased to see irrigation engineers, not 


oe ee 
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because they looked forward to agricultural pursuits, but because 
the land could no longer support them as shepherds. 


80. As of old, these people are genuinely fond of all religious 
questions and discussions. In the time of the Kalifs the population 
of the delta was Sunni; to-day it is almost entirley Shia. Travelling 
among the Arabs who live on the borderland of the two faiths, I 
soon learnt why it was very difficult for part of a tribe to be Sunni 
and part Shia. The Arabs spent the whole of their time arguing — 
with each other in the most violent and wearying manner. Sitting 
among them once for some three hours, I was wearied to death with 
their unending war of words, when suddenly the sheikh turned to 
me and said, ‘‘ Here is a stranger who understands us, let him decide _ 
which side is right.”” Out of temper with them, I said, ‘“‘ You — 






both wrong.”” Immediately a dozen young men jumped up, and, 
gesticulating in the Arab manner, insisted on my explaining my ~ 
religion, I at once stood up and said, Allah abiina, Sayedna Isa 
akhina, “God is our Father, Jesus Christ is our Brother.” the 
sheikh, in his own high-bred manner, walked across the tent, laid 
his hands on my shoulders, and rewarded my rudeness by saying, 
** Sir, you have a very beautiful religion.” The party then broke 
up, and the sheikh said to me, ‘‘ We have hitherto professed that 
man’s religion, Sunniism, but we shall soon all profess that woman’s — 
religion, Shiaism. All day long my tribe argue with me and worry > 
me, and when I retire to rest my wife begins.” 


31. It struck me from his manner of speaking that it was the — 
action of his wife which was forcing him to change his religion rather 
than that of the rest of his tribe. And yet one would gather from. 
their ordinary conversation that women wielded but little influence. 


82. One day I was riding with a young Englishman, who, in — 
Oriental language, was a goodly man and well-favoured, and we 
had as our companion the sheikh of a powerful tribe. Suddenly the 
sheikh turned to my companion and said, “ Sir, are you married ? ” 
He said “No.” The sheikh continued, “ Will you marry my — 
daughter ? She is young and handsome, and will make you a good © 
and faithful wife.”?- Her father was certainly a fine-looking Arab. 
My friend being utterly taken aback, I said, “ Sheikh, how can he © 
marry your daughter? She is a Moslem, and he is a Christian.” 
He promptly replied, “ A woman has no religion beyond what her 
husband has. You are people of the book, we are people of the 
book—nothing hinders.” 
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33. While travelling among these people, I take a mule or camel 
laden with oranges, boxes of dates, Turkish delight, and sweets for 
the families of the Arabs who show me hospitality. I tell the sheikh 
that the rules of his country insist on his giving me shelter, and the 
rules of my country insist on my sending something to his children 
and family. Some of the children are called up, and, with their laps 
full of fruit and sweets, they run round to their side of the tent. 
Between the men’s and women’s sides of the tent there is nothing 
but a suspended reed mat, and it is easy to see why the Arabs lead 
such healthy and. sane lives. Deception is out of the question. 
Leaning against the mat and_ retailing information to the men, of 
the great world outside Arabistan, I can every now and then hear Genesis xvii, 12, 
the women’s expressions of surprise and pleasure. Long may the oe 
Arabs keep to their simple and natural life in their native deserts 
and conserve a type of manhood and womanhood which does credit 
to the world. Few people could say as I have heard these people 
say, that they knew of no illness except the illness of death. 


CHAPTER IT 
THE TABLETS OF CREATION AND OF THE FLOOD 


34. I HAVE already stated that, while in Babylonia, I carefully 
examined the whole length of the Euphrates from near Anah and 
Hitt to the Persian Gulf, to see where gardens could have been 
placed which could have been irrigated by free flow through the 
twelve months of the year. Only two places were found: one was 
the region of the cataracts between Anah and Hitt, where I placed 
the Garden of Eden of the Semites, or Akkadians as they called 
themselves, and the other was the marsh land beginning near the 
ruins of Ur of the Chaldees. This marsh land, when reclaimed, was 
the Garden of Eden of the Sumerians. I traversed these marshes 
with translations of the Babylonian Tablets of Creation in my hand, 
and, with plans and levels before me, endeavoured on the spot to 
locate the site of the Eden of the Sumerians. The Rev. Professor 
Sayce considers that the Babylonian plain was called Eden by its 
inhabitants—Kden signifying a plain in the primitive language of 
Babylonia. It was in this plain that the Garden was situated. 
Dr King of the British Museum, however, says: ‘‘ The Museum has 
acquired a Babylonian boundary stone of a parcel of land situated 
in Eden upon the Eden canal. This new stone tells us that there 
was a place called Eden, situated on the Eden Canal, whose exist- 
ence has been known for some years. In setting out the orientation 
of the estate, the text mentions that one side of it was bounded by 
the province of the sea land, that is to say a tract of country along 
the sea coast at the head of the Persian Gulf.” In this last passage, 
for “sea coast’ I should read “ the edge of the marshes.” This 
point is fully considered in paragraphs 36 to 43. 


35. The tablets we possess to-day are of comparatively late 
date, and are, on the face of them, Babylonian or Akkadian versions 
of the original Sumerian epics. It is on this account that the final 
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overthrow of Chaos is in them attributed, not to Yeh-hua (Ka), the 
Sumerian god, but to Maraduch (Marduk), the Babylonian deity. 


36. As these ancient people understood nature, the river by 
itself could not begin life until its waters had mingled with those 
of the fresh-water marshes, and from their union, under the action 
of the flux and reflux of the tides, life began on earth. Salt water 
has never reached the marshes, owing to the delta of the Karun 
and the Kerkha lying between them and the Sea. The effect of the 
ten-foot tide in the Persian Gulf has been and is communicated to 
the rivers, and travels up nearly a hundred miles, but no salt water 
has entered the marshes. To the original writers of these epics, 
the Deep was a fresh-water deep. 


37. As the solution of this question of salt or fresh water is of 
primary importance in understanding many events in early Bible 
history, I give here a description of the course of the Tigris, 
Euphrates, Karun, and Kerkha, which will clearly show the situation. 


38. The Tigris enters its delta at Beled, south of Samarra, over 
the ruins of one of the most interesting works of antiquity. In 
ancient days some giant, local tradition says Nimrod, closed the 
channel of the Tigris by an earthen dam and turned the river over 
the hard conglomerate, forcing it to flow at a high level and irrigate 
the whole country. Coursing down over rapids, the Tigris became 
navigable at Opis; and from there past the modern Bagdad and 
on to Kut el Amara it kept within the channel of to-day. From 
Kut on to Ur of the Chaldees, past Lagash, the Tel Lo of to-day, 
the ancient Tigris followed the line of the modern Hai or Garraf 
branch. The country past Amara and Gurna on the modern Tigris 
was an immense sheet of fresh water known as the Susiana lake. 
The levels of the country prove this beyond the question of a doubt, 
as does also the difference between the section of the river above 
and below Kut. 


89. The junction of the Tigris and Euphrates was at Ur of the 
Chaldees; and from there the joint waters of the two rivers flowed 
past the modern Zobeir and down the Bubian channel of the Khor 
Abdalla. The three-fathom line depicted on the British Admiralty 
charts clearly shows the ancient mouth of the river north of Koweit. 
The Khor Abdalla has two heads; one represents the joint waters 
of the ancient Tigris and Euphrates, and the other the mouth of the 
ancient Karun. 
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40. The Karun river has played no small part in the formation 
of the Tigris-Euphrates delta. While the Tigris‘and Euphrates have 
left all their deposit behind in the Babylonian, Chaldean, and Susiana 
marshes, the Karun has always hurried down from the Persian hills 
and carried its silt-laden waters into the Persian Gulf or into the 
joint stream of the two other rivers. It has been the main factor 
in forming the comparatively high-lying land which stretches from 
Basra eastwards. This tongue of land protects the Tigris-Euphrates 
swamps from the inroads of sea water, and keeps them fresh. 
The Basra bar is formed almost entirely of Karun mud. The 
Tigris and Euphrates mud lies far away to the west. In ancient 
times the Karun and Kerkha had but one common outlet; but, 
500 or 600 years ago, the Kerkha left the higher-lying Karun delta, 
and has been since discharging its waters into the Euphrates and 
Tigris swamps. 


41. The Rev. Professor Sayce is of opinion that though salt 
water may not to-day enter the marshes, it was different in old times, 
and that for three reasons. The first is the fact that the Babylonian 
writers seem to use the same word for the marshes as for the sea; 
the second is the fact that Eridu was the port of the country and was 
built on a horn of the sea; and the third is the fact that the first 
man was believed to have lived at Eridu and fished in the sea, and 
every day presented a dish of food to his deity. To this I reply 
that, like their descendants the modern Arabs, these ancient peoples 
had but one word for perennial river, fresh-water lake, and sea, just 
as they had but one word for plain and hill when they were out 
of reach of the flood and consequently desert. This is the key to 
understanding the history of the Flood as we have already seen, and 
we shall see later that it will be the key to understanding the mean- 
ing of the crossing of the Red Sea. With the geography of the 
country as it has always been and is to-day, no salt water can ever 
have entered the marshes, since the high-lying delta of the Karun 
river has lain between the low-lying delta of the Tigris and Euphrates 
and the sea; and these latter rivers have been forced to cut a passage 
through the Karun delta in order to reach the Persian Gulf, 


42. Far from it having been possible for salt water to have entered 
the marshes in the remote past, I can assert that the further we go 
back the less was there any chance for the sea to have penetrated 
into the marshes. The less the quantity of water withdrawn from 
the Tigris, Euphrates, Kerkha, and Karun for purposes of irrigation, 
the more difficult was it for the sea to travel up. In the time of 
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Babylonia’s greatest prosperity, when nearly the whole of the dis- 
charge of the Tigris and Euphrates was used up in irrigation, even 
then salt water did not reach the marshes, because irrigation of the 
Karun and Kerkha was undeveloped, and the Babylonians more- 
over had their reservoirs. When later the irrigation of the Karun 
and Kerkha was developed, that of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
had declined. It is possible that when, in the future, all the water 
of the four rivers will be withdrawn from them for irrigation, sea 
water may travel up the marshes, and it is to meet this contingency 
that I have proposed the upper and lower storage reservoirs on the 
Euphrates, and a Barrage on the Euphrates itself near Basra, with 
canals to take up the irrigation of the Basra date groves. But in 
the remote times of the Epic of Creation, the marshes were not 
only fresh as they are to-day, but they probably covered three and 
a half million acres, instead of covering two and three-quarter million 
acres as they do to-day. 


43. The fact that Eridu was the port of the country in no way 
affects the question. Basra is the port to-day, and is removed 
60 miles from the sea, and is visited by ocean-going steamers draw- 
ing from 16 to 18 feet of water, while the water in front of it is fresh 
and is utilised for irrigating millions of date trees. ,The first man 
catching daily a big fish at Eridu, situated at the ancient junction 
of the rivers, goes indeed to confirm the statement that Eridu was a 
fresh-water port, because to-day in the Tigris-Euphrates delta the 
meeting point of two perennial rivers is the location of huge fish 
which are always caught at the junction. At the meeting point 
of the Tigris and Dyala to-day a huge fish called the Bis is caught 
daily and brought into Bagdad for sale. I have seen a mule carry- 
ing a single one of these fish thrown over its back. 


44, The ruins of the most aucient cities lie near the junction of 
the Euphrates and the ancient Tigris at Ur of the Chaldees. The 
two rivers had left their deposits in the extensive overflows, and the 
earliest settlers had to do with opaque water, rich in chemical matter, 
but free of silt, which would have necessitated the presence of many 
hands to keep their canals clear. A comparatively small population 
could begin and continue the development of the country, and it 
was not until the inhabitants became really numerous that the silt- 
laden waters higher up the rivers were taken in hand. 


45. We shall see how the earliest settlements were made in 
reclaimed enclosures within the wide sheets of fresh water which 


’ 
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covered over three million acres and lay between the delta of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and the delta of the Karun and Kerkha rivers. 
Through this wide stretch of water the Tigris and Euphrates flowed 
with a very gentle current until they met thé tongue of higher land 
representing the delta of the two other rivers, and across it they cut 
a narrow deep channel to allow the rivers to find their way to the 
sea. With this description of the country before us, let us now 
examine some selections from the Epic of Creation and other 
ancient poems translated by Dr L. W. King in his Seven Tablets 
of Creation. 


. “ When in the height heaven was not named, 

And the Earth beneath did not yet bear a name, 
And the primeval Apsu, who begat them, 

And Chaos, Teamat, the mother of them both,— 
Their waters were mingled together, 

. And no field was formed, no marsh was to be seen ; 
. When of the gods, none had been called into being.” 
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8. “‘O thou River, who didst create all things, 
9. When the great gods dug thee out, 
10. They set prosperity upon thy banks, 
11. Within thee, Ea, King of the Deep, created his dwelling.” 


12. “‘ The holy house, the house of the gods, in the holy place had not yet 
been made ; 

13. No reed had sprung up, no tree had been created. 

14. The Deep had not been created, Eridu had not been built ; 

15. All lands were sea, 

16. At that time there was a movement in the sea. 

17. Then was Eridu made and E. Sagil was built, 

18. E. Sagil, where in the midst of the Deep, the God Lugal-dul-azaga 
dwelleth. 

19. Marduk laid a reed upon the face of the waters, 

20. He formed dust and poured it out beside the reed, 

21. That he might cause the gods to dwell in the place of their hearts’ 
desire.” 


46. The word Apsu of line 8, translated Deep in lines 11, 14, and 
18, represented the wide overflow of fresh water of which we have 
just spoken, which felt the pulsations of the ten-foot tide of the 
Persian Gulf. The Sumerian Deep was a fresh-water deep. Tiamat 
(pronounced Tehomat by the Marsh Arabs) was the mother of every- 
thing (line 4), and represented the River of line 8, which was also the 
mother of all life. Linés 4, 9, and 10 tell us that the River, which 
was the incarnation of Chaos at the beginning, ended by being the 
source of all prosperity, once the gods had controlled it and confined 
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it to onechannel. Lines 11, 16, 17, and 18 tell us that the first town 
and the first temple were built in the midst of the wide overflow of 
fresh water when the river was flowing wide like a sea as it traversed 
the great overflow, and the beginning of life was ushered in by the 
growth of reeds in the open water of the overflow and the creation 
of marshes (lines 6 and 18). Lines 19, 20, and 21 tell us that the 
work of land reclamation was begun in the overflow, by the placing 
of reeds in the face of the water, and the piling up of earthen banks 
behind them, in order to form enclosures, within which the water 
dried up.and the land was then cultivated and irrigated by free flow. 
Within these enclosures rose the temples of the gods, or the places 
of their hearts’ desire. 


47. After some thousands of years, the Euphrates in these reaches 
is again traversing wide marshes. For some 70 miles in length the 
river has left its old channel, and, flowing over a flat plain some 
12 miles wide, is covering it with 2 or 3 feet of water. I have seen 
Arabs taking reeds and earth and throwing up well-protected banks 
in the time of low supply, and so enclosing areas of land for culti- 
vation and habitation, which will be safe from the attacks of the 
dragon of the Euphrates. 


48. When taking the names of the ancient gods and shrines of 
Babylonia, I have tried to pronounce the words as I think the marsh 
Arabs would pronounce them. The letter E which precedes the 
names of the shrines is undoubtedly the same as the yeh, which 
every Arab uses when he takes one of the ninety-nine names of the 
Almighty: “ Yeh Satir,” “‘ Yeh Karim,” etc. The god Ea becomes 
Yeh-hua, the same as Jehovah. The word “ Tiamat ’’ becomes 
Tehomat, very like Tehom, the Hebrew word for Deep. When a 
tribe of marsh Arabs is going to attack another tribe, the warriors 
form themselves into rings of from twenty-five to forty men, and 
run round and round, holding up their guns, stamping the ground, 
and shouting, as far as I could make out, ‘“ Téh-um,” “ Téh-um,” 
with the first syllable hissed out very emphatically. On such 
occasions the warriors wear no clothing beyond a fold of cloth round 
the loins; and I once saw the wife of the principal sheikh, very 
lightly clad herself, run from group to group, pat the men on their 
backs, and urge them to the combat. She was so excited, she forgot 
that her husband’s brother was a Turkish pasha. In Babylonia 
an expression like the Egyptian 7 kelb il kebir becomes il cheleb 
il cvhebir, and Marduk would be pronounced Maraduch, and Apsu 
Abasu. 
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49. The earliest settlements of the people of Sumer were made 
inside the level plain perennially under water, where well-protected 
dykes kept out the floods, which are there never more than 3 feet 
above ground-level; and where, free from wild beasts and desert 
Arabs, they could build their cities and temples and cultivate their 
lands, which could be irrigated by free flow through openings in the 
dykes. It was in the marshes surrounding their settlements that 
they encountered the giant brood of Tehomat mentioned in the first 
tablet of creation. Sharks from the Persian Gulf travel up the 
Tigris to Samarra, north of Bagdad, and must have been then, as 
now, a terror to bathers. The beasts described as raging hounds and 
rams in the translations may have been lions and wild boars, of 
which the former were common in Lower Babylonia before the Arabs 
possessed firearms, and’ the latter are still exceedingly numerous. 
It is no unreasoning tradition which places the Garden of Eden of 
Sumer, the city of Eridu and its temple Yeh-Sagil, at Gurna, the late 
point of junction of the Tigris and Euphrates; though I cannot 
but think that it will eventually be found just north of Ur at the 
ancient junction of the two rivers. 


50. ‘‘In Eridu a dark vine grew, planted in a beautiful place, 
Embraced by the rivers where the two waters meet.” 

To-day, on the Lower Euphrates, you see in the best reclaimed 
enclosures, wide stretches of clover, out of which rise closely planted 
date-palms sheltering the ground from the excessive cold of winter 
and the parching heat of summer. From date-palm to date-palm 
are festooned luxuriant vines, from which hang rich clusters of purple 
grapes. Here we have the dark vine of Eridu planted in a delight- 
ful place, and the paradise of Sumer. In this very region the Arab 
conquerors of the seventh century placed one of their four earthly 
paradises; Damascus, Shiraz, and Samarkhand being the other 
three. The trees of life were there sheltering the garden; and the 
forbidden fruit of the vine, the nectar of the gods, but indulged in 
by curious Eve to her undoing. 


51. As years rolled on, the banks of the Kushite or old Kutha 
branch of the Euphrates, on which Eridu was situated, rose higher 
and higher owing to the silt-laden waters of the river ; and eventually, 
on the occasion of some very high flood, the river left its channel 
in its upper reaches and flowed down one of the wide depressions 
of the delta. Kutha and Nil were left high and dry, and had to 
depend on silt-cleared canals for water; Niffur, Erech, and Larsam 
were irrigated by a new branch from the Babylonian Euphrates, 
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‘while the low-lying Surippak and Eridu were inundated. The 
Kuphrates, however, was again traversing wide marshes, and the 
foundations of a new city and a new temple were laid behind well- 
protected banks situated within the new flooded area. To the temple 
of Maraduch at Babylon, the centre of the new area of prosperity, 
was transferred the name of Yeh-SAgil, the venerated shrine of the 
cradle of the race of Sumer. Akkad had overcome Sumer. 


52. In like manner to-day, as one goes down the Hindia branch 
of the Euphrates or the Pallacopas, which has practically taken the 
place of the old Babylon branch, one sees the Arabs everywhere 
erecting cairns to commemorate the spots where Ali’s camel stopped 
or Hussein dismounted. When the Babylon branch is completely 
dry, all the shrines which now stand on its banks will find them- 
selves located on the Hindia branch, just as Yeh-SAgil moved from 
Eridu to Babylon. Eridu, in its evil day, had to content itself with 
the temple Yeh-Apsu or the Deep. Its doom was sealed. 


58. Seeing the River, at first as Tehomat, destroying and over- 
turning everything; and then, gradually restrained and employed 
for irrigation, eventually giving life to their beautiful gardens and 
groves, the Sumerians cast their thoughts back, and. saw, as the 
beginning and origin of everything, infinite Chaos, represented by 
the devastating spirit of the primitive floods of the River, mingling 
with the wasteful spirit of the wide desolate overflow. Between 
them they produced monstrous births, but less monstrous than 
themselves. Tehomat, through her union with Apsu, gave birth to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, and ages increased, and Ansar and Kisar 
were born, and long were the days, and the indifferent gods came into 
existence, and long intervals of time elapsed, and the good gods 
were evolved, each better than those who gave them birth, until 
Yeh-hua appeared, whose place was taken in Babylonian times by 
Maraduch, the god of Babylon. 


54. Darwin has stated that man bore about his body the indelible 
traces of his lowly origin; but these people had been very bold, they 
had said that everything in heaven and earth bore witness to its 
lowly origin. ; 


55. Apsu, the flowing and ebbing but limitable fresh-water lake, 
appeals to Tehomat, the illimitable and ever-moving flood, to help 
him to overthrow the beneficent works of Maraduch, who was so 
ordering the worlds that such rest as even he, Chaos, took, was 
banished from him. So opens the Epic of Creation, which describes 
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how Yeh-hua and the older gods mastered Apsu and the marshes, 
but it was Maraduch, the last born of the gods, who entrapped 
Tehomat with a network of canals and dykes, clove her into two 
pieces, and controlled the rains from: heaven above and the floods 
on earth below with her split body stretched from pole to pole. 
Maraduch, known as Nimrod by the Arabs, was the typical sports- 
man of the Arab world. To the Sumerians he was the arch engineer, 
the Pontifex Maximus of the gods. Day was more glorious than 
night, and consequently evolved out of it, and therefore the evening 
and the morning were the first day. They found reasons why man, 
who was created after the good gods were developed, was yet inferior 
to them. In their poems they give living pictures of the floods 
which overwhelmed the generation of the man of Surippak on the 
Euphrates. With the.same courage that they faced the floods of 
their two torrential rivers, they faced every problem of life which 
presented itself to them. 


56. The Sumerian versions of the Epics of Creation and of the 
Flood must have been familiar to Abraham at Ur of the Chaldees. 
Moses also, while living with the Midianites for forty years, must 
often Have journeyed to the same Ur, and heard of and read their 
records in their libraries, for the Midianitish tents stretched from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the lower delta of the Euphrates. 


57. The Babylonian accounts of the Flood have been translated 
in many ways. When on the spot I always considered Dr Pinches’ 
translation the most suitable to the country, and I here give a selec- 
tion from it : 


The appointed time came near, 
In the evening the gods sent heavy rain. 
The dawning of that day I feared, 
I feared to behold that day. 
I entered the ark and closed the door. 
The storm raged high, 
Over the deserts the water prevailed, 
No man beheld his fellow. 
Istar cried like a woman in travail, 
Cried with loud wail the queen of the gods : 
‘* The former race is turned to clay.” 
Six days raged the storm, on the seventh it ceased ; 
Like palings before me'the marsh reeds appeared ; 
I noted the region, the shore of the sea ; 
Twelve measures of water covered the land. 
’ To the desert of Nisir the ark made its way ; 
The desert of Nisir would not let it pass. 


58. 
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I have changed the word “hill”? or “ mountain,” which 


would have been quite out of place in Babylonia, into ‘“‘ desert.” 
The reasons for this have been fully given in the first chapter. I 
have moreover changed the impossible word Ea into Yeh-hua. 
No human being ever worshipped Ea. 


59. 


By way of comparison I give more fully the translation of 


Dr R. W. Rogers of the Drew Theological Seminary, which is full 
of spirit : 


60. 


61. 


62. 


** The appointed time came near, 
The gods in the evening sent heavy rain. 
The dawning of that day I feared, 


I feared to behold that day. 


I entered the ship and closed the door.” 
“The storm raged high, the water climbed over the deserts, 

Like a besom of destruction they brought it upon men, 

No man beheld his fellow, 

No more were men recognised in heaven. 

The gods feared the deluge, 

They drew back, they climbed up to the heaven of Anu. 

The gods crouched like a dog, they cowered by the wall. 

Ishtar cried like a woman in travail, 

The queen of the gods cried with a loud voice : 

‘ The former care is turned to clay.’ ”’ 

“* Blew the wind, the deluge and the tempest overwhelmed the land. 
When the seventh day drew nigh, the tempest ceased ; the deluge, 
Which had fought like an army, ended. 

Then rested the sea, the storm fell asleep, the flood ceased. 

I looked upon the sea, while I sent forth my wail. 
All mankind was turned to clay. 

Like a swamp the field lay before me. 

I opened the window and the light fell upon my face, 
I bowed, I sat down, I wept, 

And over my face ran my tears. 

I looked upon the world, all was sea. 

After twelve days the land emerged. 

To the desert 1 of Nisir the ship made its way, 

The desert 1 of Nisir held it fast, that it moved not.” 


‘“¢ When the seventh day approached, 

I sent forth a dove and let her go, 

The dove flew to and fro, 

But there was no resting place and she returned. 
I sent forth a swallow and let her go, 
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The swallow flew to and fro, 

But there was no resting place and she returned. 

I sent forth a raven, and let her go, 

The raven flew away, she saw the abatement of the waters, 
She drew near, she waded (?), she croaked, and came not back. 


63. Then I sent. everything forth to the four quarters of heaven, I 
offered sacrifice, 
I made a libation upon the desert mound. 
By sevens I set out the sacrificial vessels, 
Beneath them I heaped up reed and cedar wood and myrtle. 
The gods smelt the savour, 
The gods smelt the sweet savour, 
The gods gathered like flies over the sacrificer. 
When at last the Lady of the gods drew near, 
She raised the rich jewels, which Anu, according to her wish, had 
made. 
* These days, by the jewels about my neck, I shall not forget. 
Upon these days shall I think, I shall never forget them. 
Let the gods come to the offering, 
But let Bel come not to the offering, 
For he took not counsel, and sent the deluge, 
And my people he gave to destruction.’ ”’ 


64. Ea opened his mouth, and spoke, 
He spoke to the warrior Bel, 
Thou spokesman among the gods, warrior Bel, 
Because thou wert ill-advised, didst thou send a flood. 
On the sinner lay his sin, 
On the transgressor lay his transgression. 
Forbear, let not all be destroyed, let not the innocent be. . . . 


65. There can be no two opinions about Noah’s flood and the 
flood of: the Sumerian Epic being one and the same. The flood 
was the same and the location was the same, namely, the low lands 
of the Euphrates-Tigris delta, north of Ur of the Chaldees. About 
the locations of the Garden of Eden of the Bible and the Garden of 
Eden of the Epic of Creation there is, however, room for divergence 
of opinion. That the Sumerian Garden of Eden was located where 
the Reverend Professor Sayce had long ago placed it, viz. at the 
ancient junction of the Tigris and Euphrates in the marshes north 
of Ur of the Chaldees, there is to my mind not the shadow of a doubt. 
Has not Dr King of the British Museum told us quite recently that 
he has held in his hand a boundary stone which records the fact 
that: the estate whose limits it fixed was situated in Eden, on the 
Eden canal, and that on one side it was bounded by the province 
of the “‘ marsh ” land ? 
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66. The location of the Garden of Eden of the Bible is more 
difficult. Professor Sayce places it at the same meeting of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, with the Kerkha and Karun rivers flowing into their 
joint waters lower down; but, remembering that the Semitic races 
moved down the Euphrates and came from the north-west, and 
that the Bible account says distinctly that after the river had passed 
through the garden it was divided into four heads, we must go to 
some point upstream of the Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates 
proper, as I have done in the first chapter; i.e. to some locality 
between Anah and Hitt. The cradle of the Semitic race must have 
been on the Upper Euphrates, for the settlers moved eastwards out 
of the garden and it was on the east front that the Seraphim were 
placed to prevent a return to it. On the east front of the Sumerian 
garden of Eden lay the three million acres of lake and marsh. 


67. Surely the day will come which is to see this garden restored. 
Though by the side of Maraduch, the Pontifex Maximus of the gods 
of Babylonia, I am but a Pontifex Minimus, still I am a Pontifex ; 
and it is my firm trust that works carried out on the broad lines of 
the project submitted by me to the Turkish Government will secure 
a firm foundation for the resuscitation and future prosperity of this 
once famous land. Perennial irrigation with regulating works on 
the two rivers will be widely different from the irrigation of the 
ancients in the upper parts of the delta, where tens of thousands of 
wretched captives spent their lives at the unending task of clearing 
silt from the waters of Babylon, by which they sat down and wept. 
Irrigation such as we propose, will bring us back to the happier 
days of the early settlentents in the marshes where the waters were 
comparatively free from silt and where they created for themselves 
gardens of Eden, whose memory has lasted so long. We shall yet 
once again realise on the banks of the Euphrates, the meaning of 
the affectionate address of some ancient Sumerian seer: 

O thou river who didst bring forth all things, 


When the great gods dug thee out, 
They set prosperity on thy banks. 


As an Appendix to this chapter I add those events in the later 
history of Babylonia which most impressed me in my three years’ 
stay :<— 


68. All the early kings who did anything worth recording have 
left memorials of the canals they constructed, to which they gave 
names strangely similar to the Kanatir il Khairia, or “ Bridge of 
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blessings,’ which the Egyptians apply to-day to the first Barrage 
constructed on the Nile. 


69. As the quantity of water withdrawn from the rivers increased, 
we hear of reservoirs for storing water for perennial irrigation, 
especially for the important Araktu canal which came down from 
Sippara and irrigated Babylon. They had moreover powerful 
escapes into the deserts for relieving the high floods of the Euphrates. 
They had no escapes for the Tigris, which was always a menace to 
the country. 


70. Cyrus the Great utilised his army for digging many canals 
from the Gyndes or Dyadla which joins the Tigris near Bagdad. A 
number of these canals are in use to-day, and one of them is called 
the Khorasan. It was in all probability dug by the troops enlisted 
in that distant province of Persia. 


71. Herodotus gives a picturesque and glowing description of 
Babylonia in B.c. 480. The colossal revenue the kings of Persia 
drew from it, its heavy cereal crops, and numerous and wealthy 
cities especially impressed him. Indeed, I have walked for ten or 
twelve miles down the ruined Araktu canal and trod on broken 
pottery every inch of the way, showing how densely it was populated. 


72. Some fifty years later, Xenophon, as becomes a disciple 
of Socrates, gives an exact.description of the country as he saw 
it. Book in hand, I have followed his march in the delta from 
‘“‘the Gates.” to Opis, and I here give my impressions. Cyrus the 
Younger’s army entered the delta at the gates of Babylonia near 
Hitt, and crossed the valley of the Sakhlawia by the great earthen 
embankment which from all antiquity stretched from desert to 
desert and kept the Euphrates within its own valley. Cyrus antici- 
pated the opening of the branch by Artaxerxes, who had cleared 
its head of silt, trusting to the steep slope to soon scour out an im- 
passable barrier to his brother’s army... Hurrying along the dyke, 
the army of Cyrus entered the desert plateau of 110 square miles 
in extent which lies between Feluja and Bagdad, and over which 
Artaxerxes’ army advanced under thick desert dust which looked 
like a white cloud. Xenophon saw the first of the four canals, 
known in the times of the Kalifs as the Issa, the Sarsar, the Malik, 
and the Kutha, which leave the Euphrates south of this desert 
plateau. The first is in very deep digging in the desert. He saw 
no more and spoke from hearsay of the rest, for he is wrong in every 
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particular, a circumstance rare with him. He does not say that he 
saw them. The canals are not of the same size, they are by no 
means the same distance apart, and they do not run from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates, In this reach the Euphrates is 25 feet higher 
than the Tigris. The battle of Cunaxa could not have been fought 
south of the desert plateau, as the country was intersected by four 
large canals and countless deep watercourses, and was, moreover, 
heavily irrigated. Armies accompanied by large bodies of cavalry, 
chariots, and baggage-waggons could not have moved at all, leave 
alone manceuvred and fought. After the battle, the ten thousand 
retreated in a north-westerly direction, with the rising sun on their 
right hand, and were entangled in the overflows of the Sakhlawia 
which Artaxerxes had just opened. North of Tel Safera there are 
no dykes or trenches going northwards. The Median Wall, I think, 
stretched from Tel Safera to Akkar Kuf, and from there to the 
Tigris just south of Bagdad. It protected Babylonia from the 
Assyrians first, and then from the Medes in the pre-Persian days ; 
it took the place of the Sakhlawia branch, which, as already stated, 
was closed from the earliest times. Artaxerxes opened his canal 
in August, during the time of low supply, or there would have been 
a catastrophe. 


73. Keeping south of the Median Wall, the ten thousand crossed 
over to the north at some point east of Akkar Kuf, and winding 
their way round the Akkar Kuf depression, crossed two canals, 
both coming from the Tigris near Nimrod’s dam. The latter was 
the Izhaki canal, on whose east bank was Sitaki, not far from the 
modern Kazimain. They crossed the Tigris by a bridge of fifty-seven 
boats, the same number of boats that the Bagdad bridge had a few 
years ago, before it was replaced by the present one of larger boats. 
From here they had to leave the river, as the country was heavily 
irrigated by the numerous canals, into which Cyrus the Great had 
led the Dydla. The troops with the transport waggons had to follow 
the road, which doubtless then, as now, went to Bakuba, and so 
the distance covered was 50 per cent. in excess of the bee-line which 
commentators ordinarily measure along. At Opis they crossed the 
Physcus, or Adhaim river, by a bridge 100 feet long, and entered 
desert country. At Manjur, which Captain Felix Jones, of the 
Indian navy, stated to be the site of Opis, the Adhaim river flowed 
into the ancient Tigris before the river burst into its present channel. 
Immediately to the north of this point we leave the alluvium of 
the Tigris, and enter the unirrigable marls which Xenophon called 
deserts. 
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74, Alexander’s historians give a vivid description of the irriga- 
tion of the country and the difficulty the Babylonians had in closing 
their canals in flood and clearing them in low supply. They de- 
scribed the closing of the canals after the flood as far the more 


difficult operation. 


75. Alexander entered into the work with all his energy and 
genius, and to-day we can only admire the judgment with which 
he treated the Hindia branch or the Pallacopas, and the prompti- 
tude with which he acted. The whole of the waters of the two 
rivers was used for irrigation except in the flood season, and Alex- 
ander had to remove the earthen barrages thrown across the Tigris 
before his fleet could sail up the river from the sea. 


76.,In the time of the Sassanian kings of Persia, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, the delta probably saw its greatest 
prosperity. The gigantic Nahrwan canal, 400 feet wide and 15 
feet deep, irrigated all the country east of the Tigris, and the Dijail 
irrigated that to the west. The Euphrates gave off the four canals 
already mentioned by Xenophon, and canals fed by the Babylonian 
branch from near Babylon irrigated the country right up to the 
ancient Tigris, or the modérn Hai branch. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who traversed the whole length of the delta in the fifth century 
of our era, describes the country as a forest of verdure from end to 
end. At the beginning of the Arab occupation of the country in 
the seventh and eighth century of our era, the Arabian chroniclers 
used to say that the cocks as they crowed in the morning answered 
each other all the way from Bagdad to Basra. 


77. The centres of development varied from period to period. 
While during the earliest times, Tel Lo, Senkere, and Ur of the 
Chaldees were the heart of the country ; Sippara and Babylon took 
their place in Babylonian times, and Opis and Ctesiphon in that of 
the Persians. 


78. In the seventh century of our era, the Arabs overthrew the 
Persian Government, and substituted Kufa, Wasit, and Basra as 
capitals in place of the earlier cities. These soon gave place to 
Bagdad, which till to-day has remained the most important town 
in the delta. Bagdad saw its greatest days in the ninth century 
A.D., in the reign of. Haroun el Rashid. Under the Arabs, the 
prosperity of the country steadily declined, but the final blow was 
given by the Mongols under Zengis Khan and the Tartars under 
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Timur in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Previous disasters 
had drenched the country in water; it was now drenched in blood. 
In the anarchy and confusion which ensued, all the great works 
of antiquity were swept away one after another, until not a single 
one remains to-day. Nimrod’s earthen dam on the Tigris was 
breached, and the level of the water in the river fell some 25 feet, 
leaving the great Nahrwan and Dijail canals dry and waterless. 
Both banks of the Tigris in the upper part of its course became a 
desert. The Tigris, lower down its course, fared no better. Near 
Kut, the river breached its left bank and wasted itself in the marshes 
on the Persian frontier, while the ancient channel past Wasit and 
Tel Lo received a limited supply of water only in flood-time. The 
ancient dyke across the Sakhlawia branch was breached, and western 
Bagdad with its irrigation system was wiped out. All the canals 
taking water from the Euphrates, which had come down from a 
remote antiquity, the Issa, Sarsar, Melcha, Kutha, Araktu, Surat, 
Nil, and Nars, silted up and ceased running; and finally in our 
day the Euphrates of Babylon has dwindled into an insignificant 
stream, and the whole of the waters of the river are flowing through 
the Nejef marshes. The Tigris and Euphrates, left to themselves, 
have deserted the high lands which they irrigated in old days, and 
are now traversing the lowlands and marshes along the extreme east 
and west of the delta. 


79. Things would have been far more desperate than they actually 
are had not a new crop been introduced into the country, which has 
permitted of large areas of swamp being turned into valuable fields. 
When rice first appeared in the delta no one can tell, but it is the most 
valuable crop in the country to-day after the date crop. 


Numb. xxiv, 5,6. 


Psalm cxxxvii. 


Genesis xli, 54, 
and xliii, 1. 


CHAPTER III 


THE YEARS OF FAMINE OF JOSEPH’S TIME 
(See Plates II and III) 


80. Tur Garden of Eden and.the scene of Noah’s deluge lay in 
Chaldea and Babylonia, the home of Abraham, and the sojourn, 
1500 years later, of his descendants during their seventy years’ 
captivity. The goodly and well-ordered tents of the tribes of Israel 
in the plains of Moab recalled to Balaam the symmetrical canals 
of his native land, with the trees planted by the water’s side; and 
it was beneath the shade of these same trees that the captive Israelites 
rested when, weary of the unending task of clearing silt from the 
waters of Babylon, they sat down and wept. To-day, the daughter 
of Babylon, wasted with misery, is sitting in the very dust; while 
her ancient rival of the land of Egypt is enjoying a prosperity of 
which her modern history has no record. It is to Egypt and the 
Nile that the years of plenty and of famine of Joseph’s time, de- 
scribed for us in the closing chapters of the Book of Genesis, direct 
our steps. 


81. We possess records of four famines of long duration in Egypt. 
There is Joseph’s famine mentioned in the Bible, the famine inscribed 
on the wall of Baba’s tomb at El Kab in Upper Egypt, one inscribed 
on a rock in the Aswan cataract, and the seven years’ famine of the 
time of Macrisi. Of the first two we shall have much to say in this 
lecture. 


82. The description of the famine inscribed on a rock in the 
Aswan cataract was the work of the priests of the temple of Elephan- 
tine. It is of a late date and refers in all probability to the disastrous 
years of the last Pharaohs, whose dynasty was swept out of Egypt 
by Alexander the Great. 


83. The famines recorded by Macrisi raged from a.p. 1065 to 
A.D. 1071, or for seven years. We have the maximum gauge read- 
ings of the Nile at Roda during all these years. With a mean maxi- 
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mum flood level of 17:70 metres above mean sea for the eleventh 
century A.D., the Roda gauge read as follows :— 


A.D. 1065 ‘ R - 17-50 metres above mean sea. 
1066 Sti : . 17-50 ~ is 
1067 : : . 16-90 ie . 
1068 ‘ A . 17-80 ts He 
1069 : : . 17-40 . . 
1070 . A . 15:30 nf os 
1071 Mita? . 17-50 [ yi 


84. With a well-ordered Government a very good harvest could 
have been secured in one year, very fair harvests in four years, a 
tolerable harvest in a.p. 1067; while in a.p. 1070, nothing short of 
the Barrages on the Nile in existence to-day could have saved the 
country from a severe famine. If, however, we turn to the history 
of Egypt we find that in a.p. 1041, El Mustansir, at seven years 
of age, began his long reign, which was rendered remarkable by the 
unparalleled troubles which befell Egypt. In a.p. 1062 began a 
desolating struggle between the Turks and the Negroes, and the 
whole country became involved in a terrible civil war. The canals 
could not be cleared, the crops failed, and the people betook them- 
selves to cannibalism. A very high flood could alone have saved 
the situation, but no high flood came. 


85. It is evident from this that in times of civil war and discord, 
one very low flood in the middle of a series of low years, not neces- 
sarily very low ones, could have produced a calamitous famine. If 
it had been known that by human agency a succession of low floods 
could have been produced, it would not have been difficult for an 
intelligent, well-informed, and fearless man to have predicted a famine 
of many years’ duration during a time of civil war and disorganisa- 
tion in the old days of basin irrigation. 


86. The original account of Joseph’s life, his early days in Pales- 
tine, his sale to an Egyptain Officer at Zoan, his imprisonment, rise 
to power, and magnanimous forgiveness of his brethren, have been 
written by one of the master hands of the world. There is no 
biography in the whole range of literature which is a more perfect 
literary gem than the scenes unrolled before us in the closing chapters 
of Genesis. As the original account was written + in Arabic or Baby- 


1 Note by the Rev. Professor Sayce:—‘‘Was the original account in 
Egyptian? ‘There are a few Egyptian words in it.” 
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Genesis xxxix to 
xvii. 


Genesis xii, 45. 
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lonian, and subsequently translated into Canaanitish, called to-day 
Hebrew, some of the literary charm may have come from the trans- 
lators, as have certainly come some of the unnecessary details of 
Joseph’s family, genealogical details such as the later scribes loved 
lingering over. They have given us the names of Joseph’s wife and 
his father-in-law, which have nothing whatever to do with the rest 
of the history. Like all the early accounts of the times of the 
Patriarchs, the name of the Pharaoh is rightly not mentioned ; just 
as, since the days of the taking of Constantinople, we have invariably 
spoken of the ‘‘ Sultan of Turkey ” and the “ Shah of Persia ” with- 
out concerning ourselves with their names. We shall now see what 
an interesting page of Egyptian history the times of Joseph open to 
our view. 


87. Joseph was a prisoner in Zoan, the capital city of Lower 
Egypt, in the closing years of the Hyksos dynasty of Asiatics who 
conquered Egypt and remained masters of the country for some 
500 years, between the great days of the Usartesens and Amenemhats 
of the twelfth dynasty and the great days of the Thotmes and Amen- 
hoteps of the eighteenth dynasty. To the nineteenth dynasty, 
which immediately followed the latter, belonged Ramses the Great, 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, and Merenptah, his successor, under 
whom the Israelites escaped from Egypt. Brugsch Pasha places 
the events recorded in the closing chapters of Genesis at about 
B.c. 1730. He continues: ‘“ The supposition that it was under the 
Hyksos that Joseph was sold into Egypt obtains stronger proba- 
bility from the writings of Georgius Syncellus, who states that 
Joseph ruled the land in the reign of Apophis, whose age preceded 


_the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty by only a few years. 


On the basis of an old inscription at El Kab, the author of which 
must have been a contemporary of Joseph, it is possible to establish 
the proof that Joseph and the Hyksos are inseparable from one 
another. 


88. “‘ The inscription runs thus: ‘ Baba, the risen again, speaks. 
I loved my father. I honoured my mother. My brothers and my 
sisters loved me. I went out of the door of my house with a 


‘benevolent heart; I stood there with refreshing hand. The gods 


bestowed on me abundant prosperity on earth. I collected corn as 
a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the time of sowing. 
And when a famine arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn 
in the city each year of famine! ’ 
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89. “ Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether the 
last words of the inscription relate to an historical fact or not. A 
famine lasting many years refers to an epoch historically defined. 
Now, since famines succeeding one another are of the very greatest 
rarity in Egypt, and Baba lived and worked under the native king 
Seqenen Ra Taa III. about the same time during which Joseph 
exercised his office under one of the Hyksos kings, there remains 
for a satisfactory evidence but one fair inference: that the ‘ many 
years of famine’ in the days of Baba must correspond to the ‘ seven 
years of famine ’ under Joseph’s Pharaoh, who was one of the Shep- 
herd kings. Joseph’s Pharaoh resided at Zoan, with his court in 
the thorough Egyptian fashion, yet without including the Semitic 
language. He gave orders to proclaim in the language an abrek, 
that is ‘ bow the knee,’ a word which is still retained in the hiero- 
glyphic dictionary. The titles of the chamberlain who bought 
Joseph are given in the Semitic language, although the word sari, 
or chamberlain, is found written in Egyptian characters.” 


90. That we have to do with the last declining years of the cenesis xiii, 9. 
Hyksos dynasty is borne out by the Bible account of the state of 
nervousness in which the official world of Zoan lived when their 
friendly Asiatic neighbours were suspected of entering Egypt in 
order to spy out the nakedness of the land. It would have been 
natural for them to have suspected immigrants from the south, but 
the fact that immigrants from the east were suspect proves that 
their hereditary enemies were at their doors and in a position to 
seduce their kinsmen the nomads, who have never been able to 
resist a tempting bribe offered by friend or foe. 


91. The highly dramatic scene between Joseph and Potiphar’s Genesis xxxix,7- 
wife has made a profound impression on the East of our days, as” 
we can see from the numerous versions of the tale of “* Yusuf and 
Zuleika.’? It was so in antiquity. The ancient Egyptian version 
is preserved in “‘ The Tale of the Two Brothers ” in the D’Orbiney 
Papyrus, assigned by Egyptologists to the nineteenth dynasty, some 
400 years after Joseph’s time. The two brothers lived together, 
the elder, Anpu, having a house and wife, and the younger, Batu, 
serving him in the field. One day Batu enters the house to fetch 
seed for the sowing, and is tempted by his brother’s wife, exactly 
as Joseph was by his mistress. Furiously indignant—“ like a 
panther for rage ”—he rejects her advances, out of loyalty to his 
brother, who has been like a father to him, and expresses horror of 
“the great sin”? which she had suggested. Promising silence, he 
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returns to his brother in the field. In the evening Anpu comes 
home to find his wife covered with self-inflicted wounds, and listens 
to a tale which is a perfect parallel to the false accusation against 
Joseph. Anpu seeks to murder his brother; but being at last con- 
vinced of his innocence, he slays his wife instead. 


92. Towards the closing years of the Hyksos, the native Kings 
of Upper Egypt were gradually winning their independence of the 
foreign rulers of Lower Egypt, and there was an unending war 
between the two crowns. At this particular time the King of Upper 
Egypt was steadily gaining the mastery and planning the naval 
attacks on Ha-Uar, the key of Lower Egypt, of which inscriptions 
in the rock tombs of El Kab give such vivid accounts. 


93. The key of Lower Egypt was the Ha-Uar dam across the canal 
conecting the Nile with the lake of Mceris, and controlling the river. 
The whole of Egypt at that time was under basin irrigation, and 
depending for its life on the level of water in the river being main- 
tained at a sufficient height to enter the canals. The genius of 
Shakespeare has crystallised the system : 


Thus they do, sir; they take the flow o’ the Nile 
By certain scales i’ the Pyramid ; they know, 

By the height, the lowness or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow : the higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises : as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. 


94. During the early years of the Occupation of Egypt, when 
I was engaged at the work of finding a reservoir for the Nile, the 
possibility of using the Wadi Rayan instead of the Assuan Reservoir 
drew me and my staff of engineers to the Fayoum. I was surprised 
to find one day on the slopes of the desert a thick belt of Nile shells. 
The level was taken and found to be 22-50 metres above sea-level. 
Engineers were sent east and west, to find these shells and their 
level. They were met with everywhere at 22-50 metres above 
sea-level. Here were the limits of the ancient Lake Meeris. (I 
may here state in parenthesis that twenty years later I searched 
for such a reservoir on the Euphrates in the deserts of Arabia. One 
day a thick belt of Euphrates shells lay at my feet in the deserts. 
Parties of engineers began levelling in every direction, and the shells 
were found everywhere at a level of 25 metres above sea-level. Here 
was the great historical reservoir of Babylonia.) Lake Mceeris 
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fascinated me, as it has everyone who has studied its history, and 
it gave me the key to the comprehension of Joseph’s famines. 


95. The connection between the Nile and the future Lake Meeris 
was in existence in King Menes’ time, but it was King Amenemhat 
of the twelfth dynasty who widened and deepened the canal, cleared 
away the rocky barriers, and converted the lake of Menes’ time into 
the mighty inland sea which controlled the highest floods of the 
Nile. Those ancient Pharaohs were giants in hydraulic engineering. 
They were moreover as wise as they were courageous. Sir Hanbury 
Brown, in his Fayoum and Lake Meeris, has collected all the infor- 
mation about the lake, and I now quote from him. 


96. Herodotus, writing about B.c. 480, was the first to describe 
the lake. “ Now the Labyrinth being such as I have described, 
the lake named that of Meeris causes still greater astonishment, on 
the bank of which the Labyrinth was built. 


97. ““ The water in the lake is not derived from local sources, 
for the earth in that part is exceedingly dry and waterless, but it 
is brought in from the Nile by a canal. It takes six months filling 
and six months flowing back. During the six months of the return 
flow, it yields a talent of silver every day to the treasury, and during 
the flow twenty mine for the fish.” i 


98. Strabo, writing in B.c. 20, remarks: “‘It has also a remark- 
able lake, called the lake of Mceris, large enough to be called a sea, 
and resembling the open sea in colour. 


99. ‘“‘ Thus the lake of Meeris is from its size and depth capable 
of receiving the overflow of the Nile at its rising, and preventing 
the flooding of houses and gardens; when the river falls, the lake 
again discharges the water by a canal at both mouths, and it is avail- 
able for irrigation. There are regulators at both ends for controlling 
the inflow and outflow.” 


100. Diodorus Siculus, writing at the same time, says: “ King 
Meeris dug a lake which is amazingly useful and incredibly large, for 
as the rising of the Nile is irregular, and the fertility of the country 
depends on its uniformity, he dug the lake for the reception of the 
superfluous water, and he constructed a canal from the river to the 
lake 80 furlongs in length and 800 feet in breadth. Through this 
he admitted or let out the water as required.” 
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101. The earliest of these historians wrote his account of the 
lake in B.c. 480, while the lake itself was made into a regulator by 
King Amenemhat of the thirteenth dynasty, about B.c. 2300. Joseph, 
as we have already seen, was in Egypt about B.c. 1780, when the 
lake of Mceris was in full function as the regulator of the Nile. 


102. Sir Hanbury Brown also quotes from an Arabic tradition 
as given by Mr Cope Whitehouse in his article entitled “The Expansion 
of Egypt,” in the Contemporary Review, September 1887, translated 
from an Arabic manuscript which once belonged to Cardinal Mazarin. 
According to this tradition, it was Joseph who drained dry the 
lake of Mceris and converted it into the province of the Fayoum. 
Though this task was performed about 1500 years after Joseph’s 
time, Joseph’s connection with the lake was very intimate, as we 
shall soon see. 


108. Sir Hanbury has described the action of the lake, and 
reference can be made to his Fayoum and Lake Meris. It had a 
surface of 1700 million of square metres, a capacity of some 50,000 
million cubic metres, and, being drained back into the Nile and kept 
at a low level, it was able to take from a flood 13,000 million cubic 
metres of water, and 3000 million of cubic metres extra for every 
year it was not used. It was capable of reducing a very high flood 
to one of moderate dimensions ; and, if injudiciously or maliciously 
opened in an ordinary flood, it was capable of depriving a great part 
of Lower Egypt of any basin irrigation at all, for such irrigation 
utilised only the surface waters of the Nile flood. 


104. As, during the troublous times we are describing, the King 
of Lower Egypt dared not cut the bank in times of high flood lest 
he should be interfered with in his effort to close it after the flood, 
the lake, by its evaporation of 2-50 metres per annum in depth, must 
have fallen very low. In consequence of this, during the first year 
following the cutting of the bank by the Pharaoh of Upper Egypt 
the Nile must have poured into the lake an enormous volume of 
water. The resulting famine must indeed have waxed sore in the 
land. 


105. I have often said that Mr Cope Whitehouse was right when 
he insisted that the Ha-Uar of the Hyksos was the modern Hawara, 
where stands the pyramid of the Labyrinth, and where were the 
Labyrinth and the two great regulating dams of entry and exit for 
the lake of Mceris. The two regulators were two earthen dams 
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parallel to each other, closing the depression which connected the 
Nile with Lake Meeris. In those days the Nile flowed in two channels 
opposite the head of the Lake Mceris canal, and enclosed the Island 
Nome of antiquity. This formation was imposed on it by the draw 
of Lake Meeris in high floods. The Bahr Yusuf of to-day at Lahoun 
was in those days either the main branch of the Nile as it was in 
King Menes’ time, or of such importance that the cutting of the 
two dams at Hawara Eglan and Hawara el Makta took off so much 
water that the Nile was controlled. Indeed, the abandonment of 
Lake Meeris 1500 years after Joseph’s time may have been primarily 
due to the fact that the Lahoun branch of the Nile gradually dwindled 
in size owing to the less frequent use of the escape as the Lower 
Egypt banks and canals became established, and eventually the 
branch became so small that the escape could no longer control 
the Nile. The escape was changed into the Fayoum Bahr Yusuf 
Canal of our time, and the area inundated by Lake Mceris became 
the province of the Fayoum, as it is to-day. 


106. The upper regulator was the existing Lahoun bank, with 
a pyramid at its northern extremity; on this bank to-day stand 
the villages of Hawara Eglan and Lahoun (Lo Hunt, “the dam’”’). 
The other was a broad spill channel, cut out of the living rock to a 
suitable level for passing ordinary floods, where the Fayoum Bahr 
Yusuf is to-day, and in continuation of it a massive earthen dam 
across the head of the El Bats ravine, which was cut in dangerously 
high floods. On the line of this second dam is the existing village 
of Hawara el Makta, ‘‘ Ha-Uar of the breach ” ; the Hawara pyramid, 
or pyramid of Ha-Uar, stands at its northern extremity. Between 
the pyramid and the great dam was the Labyrinth (Lapero-hunt, 
“the temple of dam’), in all probability a maze of outworks and 
barracks, temples and palaces, so arranged that no one from the 
mainland could approach the dam. The other end of the great dam 
was Hawara el Makta, or ‘“‘ Ha-Uar of the breach,” which was practi- 
cally a fortified island surrounded by water. The two dams were 
six miles apart, and to gain possession of the lower great dam a 
fleet was essential. The cutting of the dam was easy enough: its 
reconstruction after the passing of the flood entailed an expense of 
- labour which even an Egyptian Pharaoh considered excessive. 


107. This Ha-Uar was the true key of Lower Egypt; especially 
was this so in the time of the Hyksos, when Upper and Lower Egypt 
were at war with each other. Archzologists who, in their studies, 
forget the fact that “the Egyptian question is the irrigation ques- 
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tion” (as the late Nubar Pasha always insisted), place the key of 
Lower Egypt in the time of the Hyksos near the Serbonian bog to 
the south of Port Said. It is as though one were to say that in the’ 
days of the wars between France and England, Liverpool was the 
key of England and Marseilles that of France; instead of Dover 
and Calais. This is no exaggeration. In all irrigated countries the 
key is the source of supply of water, and not the tail of the out- 
let. Mohamed Ali Pasha, the first viceroy of Egypt, used to say: 
‘Give me regulators at the heads of the canals, and I am master 
of Egypt.”’ Not only in Egypt, but in Babylonia, the true solution 
of a question is often uncertain until the irrigation side of the problem 
has been consulted. 


108. Brugsch thought that Ha-Uar was situated near Kantara 
north of Ismailia, and I quote from him in extenso to show how every 
word of his argument confirms the view of Mr Cope Whitehouse 
and contradicts his own view : 

“In the Sethroite nome lay, without doubt, the town of Ha- 
Uar, ‘the house of the leg,’ the Avaris of Manetho, a town which 
in Hyksos days became so celebrated. It was on the east of the 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile, and appears to have been connected with 
the river by a canal. The gradual silting up of the ancient bed of 
the river has made the situation of the towns on its banks so difficult 
to determine that there is scarcely a hope of finding again the site 
of the lost city of Avaris. But that Ha-Uar must in any case be 
sought in the neighbourhood of a lake is evident from the inscription 
in the tomb of Aahmes, the navigator, of El Kab, south of Thebes, 
who relates how he was present when the Egyptian fleet was fighting 
the foreign enemies on the waters of Pa-Zektu, near the town of 
Ha-Uar. This name also, in spite of an Egyptian article pa- placed 
before it, has a Semitic appearance, and is doubtless connected with 
corresponding roots in that language.” 


109. Now Manetho lived about B.c. 300 (or 1400 years after the 
Hyksos). In his day Upper and Lower Egypt were united, and 
their common enemies were the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians 
of the East ; and consequently it seemed natural to him to place 
the frontier fortress of Egypt in the extreme eastern part of the 
Delta. But in Joseph’s time, in B.c. 1730, the Hyksos were one 
with the Arabs of Asia, and their enemies were the Egyptians of 
Upper Egypt; and consequefitly the frontier fortress of Lower 
Egypt lay where Upper and Lower Egypt of that day met, i.e. at 
the head of the Lake Meeris canal. In addition to this, in Manetho’s 
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time the lake of Mceris had begun to dwindle away, and the province 
of the Fayoum to take its place.. The importance of the fortress 
commanding the regulator of the canal, on whose functioning the 
fate of Lower Egypt had hung, had ceased when the foreign Hyksos 
were driven out of Egypt for ever. 


110. That a city of which (in the certainly exaggerated style 
of the time) Manetho wrote that it was fortified with very strong 
walls and contained a garrison of 240,000 troops, could totally dis- 
appear in a land as flat as the palm of one’s hand, is out of the 
question. That it could have been in the Sethroite nome on the’ 
lower reaches of the dying Pelusiac branch of the Nile is equally 
out of the question. If Ha-Uar had been so situated, it would have 
been utterly helpless against an attack from the south. If any 
one had closed the branch by a dam as Moses did, its fresh-water 
supply would have been immediately cut off; while any fleet trying 
to take it from the south, if winding its way down the tortuous and 
narrow channel of the Pelusiac branch, would have been destroyed 
to the last ship by land forces. If there were twenty Ha-Uars in 
Egypt in the time of the Hyksos, and twenty Hawaras in Egypt 
to-day (instead of only the two near each other at Lahoun), the 
Ha-Uar, which was the key of Lower Egypt in the days when it 
was fighting Upper Egypt, was unmistakably the point where the 
Nile flood could be controlled before it entered Lower Egypt, 1.e. 
** Hawara el Makta”’ or ‘“‘ Ha-Uar of the breach ”’ on the lower dam, 
and Hawara Eglan on the upper, with two pyramids, the Labyrinth, 
and the dam of Lahoun (Lo Hunt, “‘ the dam ’’) all clustered together, 
and testifying even to-day by name and importance to its being 
the site of the great frontier fortress of the foreign conquerors who held 
Lower Egypt for 400 years. 


111. Hawara, Lake Mceris, and the connecting canal all answer 
with exactitude to the description of Ha-Uar given by Brugsch. 
Pa-Zektu was Lake Meeris, while the Fayoum of to-day is only 
Pa-ium, ‘‘ the lake country.” 


112. We now come to the inscriptions in the rock tombs of El 
Kab and their translation by Brugsch. 


113. ‘‘The deceased captain of the sailors, Aahmes, a son of 
Abana, speaks thus : sy 
‘““My father was a captain of the deceased king Seqenen-Ra. 
Then I became Captain in his place on The Calf, in the time of 
: 4 
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the deceased King Aahmes (the founder of the eighteenth dynasty). 
I was still young and unmarried, but after I had prepared for myself 
a house, I was taken on board the ship The North, because of my 
strength. It was my duty to accompany the sovereign—life, 
prosperity, and health attend him—on foot, when he went forth in 


his chariot. 


114. ‘‘ They besieged the town of Ha-Uar. My duty was to 
be valiant on foot before his Majesty. Then I was promoted to the 
ship Ascent in Memphis. They fought by water on the lake Pa- 
Zektu of Ha-Uar. I fought hand to hand, and I gained and carried 
off a hand. 


115. ‘‘ After that there was a new battle at that place, and I 
fought hand to hand there, and I carried off a hand. 


116. “ And they fought at the place Tekem, at the south of 
that city (Ha-Uar). There I took a living prisoner. I plunged into 
the water. They took Ha-Uar. I took three prisoners. 

‘“* His Majesty gave them into my possession as slaves. 

‘“‘ They besieged the town Sherohan in the year six. His Majesty 
took it.” 


117. Tekem, to the south of Ha-Uar, is doubtless the modern 
Lahoun on the upper dam, named to-day after “‘ the dam ”’ itself. 


118. Sherohan may be the pronunciation under the Hyksos of 
Zoan or Tanis (Zar-Taan in Egyptian), the capital city of the Hyksos ; 
because immediately after its capture, we read that the fugitives 
were followed into Asia; though the taking of Zoan by name is 
nowhere alluded to. 


119. After describing many other engagements in Western Asia 
and in Nubia, the inscription ends thus : 

‘‘ Now I have lived many days and have reached a grey old age. 
My lot will be that of all of men upon the earth. I shall go down 
to the nether world and be placed in the coffin which I have had 
made for myself.” 


Genesis x, 29- «120, With Ha-Uar situated at Hawara, the site of the great 
: barrage of Lake Meeris, the history of Joseph’s famine becomes 
quite intelligible. We are lifted out of a world of wonders into one 

of living realities. 
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121. History tells us that Joseph arrived in Egypt late in the 
time of the Hyksos, who ruled Lower Egypt, while Theban dynasties 
ruled Upper Egypt. Between the two crowns there was an unend- 
ing war. At one time the Hyksos held the country as far south as 
Thebes. The fortune of war went gradually against Lower Egypt, 
and about the time that Joseph arrived the King of Upper Egypt 
was nearing Ha-Uar, the regulator of Lake Mceris and the key of 
Lower Egypt. 


122. The very natural anxiety about the loss of the stronghold, Genesis ui,1-8. 
and the dire consequences which would ensue, must have made 
Pharaoh dream of fat and lean kine, of full ears and ears blasted 
with the east wind. Joseph—a thoroughly capable and shrewd 
man, as well as a God-fearing one—while lying in prison for many 
years, would have learnt from his fellow-prisoners, many of them 
captives from Upper Egypt, that the aim of the Theban kings 
was the construction of a fleet and the capture of Ha-Uar. He 
took in the situation, and, when he stood before Pharaoh, boldly 
told the king to put away his flattering advisers and to realise the 
fact that Upper Egypt was preparing a strong fleet, and that when 
it was ready Ha-Uar might fall. The country had some years of 
grace, for those early Pharaohs were apparently never in a hurry, 
and he advised that the time be spent in storing corn and provisions 
for the coming years of drought which would follow the loss of the 
regulating dam. The collection of corn was set on foot on a gigantic 
scale. By employing a fleet, as well as his land forces, the King of 
Upper Egypt was able to cut the regulating dam at Ha-Uar without 
first having to take that strong fortress. The dam was cut, and 
the Nile flowed into Lake Meeris. It failed to overflow its banks, 
and the predicted famine came, and was “ sore in the land. 


123. This famine was doubtiess felt not only in Lower Egypt, 
but in that part of Upper Egypt immediately in front of and to the 
north of the Lake Mceris canal, such as the Island Nome and the 
Nome of Memphis, which latter, as we can see from the name of 
the ship Ascent in Memphis, to which the captain of the sailors was 
promoted before Ha-Uar fell, seems to have been taken. The Baba, 
whose tomb at El Kab contains the inscription of the “‘ many years’ 
famine,” was in all probability the governor of these provinces and 
helped to relieve the distress. And indeed it almost seems that 
Baba too was storing corn in anticipation of a scarcity, for he could 
not store it during the scarcity. It is just possible that the news of 
the collection of corn by the King of Upper Egypt near the frontier 
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sharpened Joseph’s wits and made him grasp the meaning of the 
fleet which was being prepared. 


124. If Baba was governor of the district around El Kab, where 
it does not take a very low Nile, but a low Nile to produce distress, 
it is just possible that there might have been a series of low Niles 
in his day which caused the famine lasting many years, during whose 
duration he distributed corn, not in the city of Memphis, but in El 
Kab. If over and above the general lowness of the river, the fella- 
heen, who would ordinarily have been lifting water with the shadufs 
to save some of the crops, had been conscripted for the war, the effect 
of the low Nile would have been doubly trying at El Kab. In 
Lower Egypt, however, where, in addition to the low Nile, the Lake 
Mceris canal was open, the effect must have been appalling. 


125. And, just as to-day the failure of the wheat harvests of 
Australia, Canada, and the Argentine would produce acute distress 
in England, so the failure of the granary on the Nile produced dis- 
tress in Palestine and induced Joseph’s brethren to journey to Egypt 
in search of corn. 


126. That Canaan was at times dependent upon Egypt for its 
corn can be seen from one of the Tel-el-Amarna letters. I quote 
from the Rev. Professor Sayce: ‘‘ Rib-Hadad, the Governor of 
Gebal, says in one of his dispatches to the Egyptian kings: ‘I have 
no corn; corn to eat I have none.. What is to be done for the men 
my allies? All their sons, their daughters, and their households 
have been handed over to the land of Yarimata in order to preserve 
their lives!’ Then the King hears the word of his faithful servant 
and sends corn in ships.” 


127. We may be sure that Joseph’s rapid promotion was due 
not only to his advice to store corn against the coming famine, but 
to his pressing Pharaoh to construct a navy and make a supreme 
effort to drive off the enemy’s fleet. His advice was taken, and the 
driving off of the hostile ships was followed by the reconstruction 
of the dam and the restoration of Egypt to its normal condition. 
The years of famine were followed by years of great plenty after 
the years of fallow. 


128. Before many years had passed “there was a new battle 
at that place’ and ‘‘ Ha-Uar was finally taken,” as we read in the 
inscription of Aahmes the navigator. The recollection of one terrible 
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and long-continued famine was enough for the inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt, and they surrendered. The King of Upper Egypt, %.e. 
the Theban king, became master of the whole country, and both 
Upper and Lower Egypt were again united under the Pharaohs of 
the eighteenth dynasty. 


129. Though the change of government was a grievous loss to 
the children of Israel, who were kindred with the Hyksos, for Egypt 
itself it was a time of great rejoicing, as Brugsch well remarks : 

“The grievous time of distress and oppression was now past: 
the reign of tyranny was broken up; Ha-Uar had fallen, and the 
fortress of Sherohan had been taken by storm. In the sixth year 
of the reign of King Aahmes, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty 
of the Pharaohs, Egypt was freed from the long oppression of the 
foreigners.” 


130. The yoke of oppression was not immediately placed on the 
necks of the foreigners, for, as the Rev. Professor Sayce remarks, 
the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, from B.c. 1600 to 1400, were 
in no way unduly harsh to the foreign settlers. Indeed, the last 
but one of them, Amenhotep IV., tried to substitute for the religion 
of Egypt, the religion of Western Asia. It was this step which 
filled the Egyptians not only with fear but with anger, and both 
these passions had their full sway under the Pharaohs of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, the second representative of which, Ramses the 
Great, was the real Pharaoh of the oppression, “ the king that knew Z2xodus i, 8. 
not Joseph.” The yoke of oppression was now placed on the necks 
of the foreigners clustered together in the north-eastern corner of 
the Delta, the field of Zoan of the Bible, and the opening chapters 
of Exodus tell us of the evil plight of the Hebrews, and of their 
delivery by the hand of Moses. 


131. We possess records of flood gauges at Roda, which stretch 
over a thousand years, and during the whole of that interval there 
has been no occasion on which disastrously low floods have followed 
each other year after year; but we have seen from the history of 
the seven years’ famine recorded by Macrisi, that, in times of civil 
war and disorganisation, when the. canals could not be properly 
cleared, a succession of years below the average, with only one very 
low year, could have brought on a terrible and long-continued famine. 
It has, moreover, been demonstrated that in the old days of basin 
irrigation, while the Lake Mceris escape was in full function, such 
a series of low floods could have been artificially produced, and a 
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terrible famine predicted. It was only necessary that Upper and 
Lower Egypt should have been at war with each other, that Upper 
Egypt should have gained the mastery and been in a position to 
destroy the regulator at the head of the Lake Mceris escape. All 
these extraordinary circumstances were present in J oseph’s time and 
at no other time in the history of Egypt. They are also confirmed 
by two inscriptions in tombs in Upper Egypt, both belonging to 
this very period. 


132. And, if we think over it, there was no surer way for the 
rulers of Upper Egypt to ensure the defeat and expulsion of the 
Hyksos from Lower Egypt than to construct a fleet, and, with its 
aid, take possession of the dam at the head of the giant escape of 
the Nile of antiquity ‘and then cut it. The Labyrinth and all the 
maze of land defences were turned, and the Delta was a prey to a 
pitiless famine. 


138. I have heard it remarked that such calculations might be 
made nowadays, but that they were beyond the reach of those 
primitive times. To this I reply that however much the Arab 
rulers of the Hyksos dynasty needed an intelligent stranger to in- 
struct them, the native rulers of Upper Egypt needed no foreign 
advice. In Joseph’s day, the Pyramids were standing, the basin 
irrigation of the Nile valley had been functioning for 8500 years as 
successfully as it has been doing for the last 3500 years, the low 
lands of the Delta had been reclaimed 600 years before, and all 
this wealth had been ensured against inundation by the Lake Mceris 
escape, one of the wonders of the ancient world. We to-day have 
not succeeded in reclaiming one-tenth of the low lands of the Delta, 
and that tenth is unensured against inundation. Three thousand 
five hundred years ago the Egyptian question was the irrigation 
question, even more thoroughly than it is in our day. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TEN PLAGUES AND THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 


134. Tuer descendants of the king that knew not Joseph had been 

for many years on the throne of Egypt when God chose Moses to 

lead the children of Israel out of the house of bondage. Moses was Acts vii, 22. 
brought up in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, but wrote his works 

in the Babylonian language, which even the Pharaohs of his time 

had to employ when corresponding with Asiatics. He might have 

learnt the use of the Babylonian script when in Egypt or Horeb, 

or he might have travelled to Ur of the Chaldees and studied in the 

libraries and temples so familiar to his ancestors. That Israelites 

from Goshen wandered freely over Western Asia is proved not only 

from inscriptions but from Chronicles. ‘‘ And the sons of Ephraim, 

nine in all, whom the men of Gath, that were born in that land, 

slew, because they came down to take away their cattle. And 

Ephraim their father mourned many days ” (1 Chronicles vii). The 1 chron. vii, 21, 
wife of Moses is called in one place a daughter of Jethro the priest rhe 

of Midian, and in another a Cushite or Babylonian woman (Exodus ii zrodusii,16, 21. 
and Numbers xii). Cush was the name given to Babylonia in zzoduszviii,s. 
Moses’ time; while in the time of the Prophets it was Ethiopia. vumb, xii, 1. 
Jethro was in all probability a learned Babylonian, whose opinion 

was greatly valued by Moses, and his daughter probably thought 
slightingly of her husband’s humble-born brother and sister, and 

hence the unfortunate feud in Moses’ household. Moses was inti- 

mately acquainted with the institutes of Khammurabi, the legal 

code of Western Asia of the time, and written in the Babylonian 

script. He in all probability wrote the ten commandments on brick 

tablets after the Babylonian fashion and burnt them. He was Zaodus xxxii,19. 
therefore able to break them by throwing them on the ground, and 

_ then to make others in their place. 


135. Brought up in the worship of Egypt’s bleating gods, with 
its dull and monotonous ritual, the Babylonian religion, with its 
interesting speculations and noble hymns, entranced him. In the 
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burning bush of the deserts he saw the footsteps of the Almighty ; 
heavenly voices spoke to him out of the storms raging on the summit 
of Sinai. Since the Midianitish tents stretched across Arabia from 
Horeb and Sinai to the lower Euphrates near Ur of the Chaldees, 
it was an easy matter for Moses to travel from one place to the other. 
At Ur of the Chaldees he found the worship of Yeh-hua (generally 
spelt Ea in European translations) thoroughly established. The 
name of this old Sumerian deity, Yeh-hua, ‘“‘It is He,’ Jehovah, 
appealed to Moses with extraordinary force. He was the God of | 
Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, on the edge of the marshes, where 
he had his dwelling. To Moses the conceptions of God formed by 
the earliest Sumerians seemed far more worthy than those of the 
later Babylonians, with Maraduch as their deity. Jehovah was no 
other than the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. To Moses 
the discovery of this name, known to Abraham, as we can see in 
Genesis, was a revelation indeed; and in its strength he hurried 
from Horeb to the court of Pharaoh. A weak and diffident man 
had been changed into a real hero. 


136. Israel was chafing and restive under its long bondage. The 
taskmasters were severe, but not absolutely unreasonable in their 
so-called demand for bricks without straw, as the records have 
represented. I have picked out of old ruins in the Delta scores of 
bricks which contained nothing but straw daubed round with mud. 
These had undoubtedly been made by captives who were contem- 
plating revolt. The taskmasters had furnished a sufficiency of straw 
for a certain tale of bricks. The captives had hurriedly wasted the 
straw and delivered a totally inadequate number of bricks. They 
were beaten and forced to collect stubble and complete their tasks. 
Captives who acted in this way had begun to feel that they were 
not utterly helpless. And this is borne out in statements in Exodus. 
The Israelites went up out of Egypt harnessed or carrying arms. 
Moses went out with a high hand, showing that he was nearly a match 
for Pharaoh. This has an important bearing on the departure of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. : The statement that they 
borrowed from the Egyptians and at the same time spoiled them, 
has always appeared to me as a plundering of the Egyptians, grimly 
described as a payment for. many years’ work done so far without 
any remuneration. 


137. The highly dramatic account of the very low Nile in the 
field of Zoan, or the north-eastern corner of Lower Egypt, which 
gave the Israelites an opportunity of escaping from bondage, an 
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opportunity of which, under the leadership of Moses, they took full 
advantage, has been preserved for us in the early chapters of Exodus 
and some of the Psalms. The ten plagues, with the exception of 
the eighth and the ninth, could only have followed one another 
on the north-east of Lower Egypt, described as the field of Zoan. 
The first and second plagues, which the magicians are said to have 
imitated, were not infrequent, while the others, with the exception 
of the two mentioned in the previous sentence, only accompanied 
extraordinary low Niles, which might have come once in a century 
or in a succession of centuries. 


1388. The children of Israel had their main settlements in the land Genesis xivii, 6 
of Goshen or the Wady Tumilat: the long narrow cultivated valley 
which stretches from the east of Zagazig to the west of Ismailia. It 
is described in Genesis as the best of the land, which is indeed true, Genesis xvii, 6. 
for it is the only part of the low-lying eastern Delta which is every- 
where blessed with sweet subsoil water, and it was on account of 
this advantage that the children of Israel escaped many of the plagues 
which so grievously afflicted the Egyptians in the field of Zoan. 
The ruins of Tanis or Zoan, the capital of Lower Egypt for many yum. xiii, 22. 
hundreds of years, are known to-day as San el Hagar, and lie between 
Mansurah on the Damietta branch of the Nile and Kantara on the 
Suez Canal. Though owing to the construction in 1863 of the 
Ismailia sweet-water canal at a high level through sandy soil, part 
of the Wady Tumilat has temporarily been turned into a marsh, 
previous to 1868 it possessed one thousand wells for irrigation and 
was very happily situated. The sweet-water canal is gradually 
puddling its banks, and it will not be long before the land of Goshen 
will recover its ancient fertility and prosperity. 


139. The Bible introduction to the plagues is so graphic and 
well written that it can best be given in its words: “‘ The sons of zzodusi, 1. 
Israel came into Egypt with Jacob, every man and his household. zzodusi, 6. 
And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. And 
the children of Israel were fruitful and increased abundantly. Now szodusi, 8. 
there arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph, and he 
said unto his people, Behold, the people of the children of Israel are 
too many for us. Therefore they did set over them taskmasters 
to afflict them with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh 
store cities Pithom and Ramses in the land of Goshen where they 
dwelt. And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, Every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the Nile, and every daughter ye shall gzodusi, 22. 
save alive. 
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140. ‘‘ And it came to pass in the course of those many days 
that the King of Egypt died: and the children of Israel cried by 
reason of the bondage, and the cry came up unto God. Now Moses 
was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, and he led the 
flock to Horeb. And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in 
a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
God called to him out of the midst of the bush and said, I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people which are in Egypt. Come now 
therefore I will send thee unto Pharaoh that thou mayest bring 
forth my people out of Egypt. And thou shalt come, thou and the 
elders of Israel, unto the King of Egypt, and ye shall say unto him, 
Let us go that we may sacrifice unto our God. And I know that 
the King of Egypt will’ not give you leave to go, no, not by a mighty 
hand. And I will put forth my hand and smite Egypt with all my 
wonders which I will do in the midst thereof: and after that he 
will let you go.” 


141. The Pharaoh of the oppression is generally acknowledged to 
have been Ramses the Great of the nineteenth dynasty, who reigned 
seventy-seven years, from B.c. 1311 to B.c. 1234, His long reign is 
well described in the Bible as “‘in the course of those many days.” 
It was his sister or daughter who brought up Moses; and it was 
from his face that he fled. It was under his son Merenptah that 
the Israelites fled from Egypt in the year B.c. 1230 (approximatively). 
The mummy of this Pharaoh can be seen in the Museum. It has 
been objected by some critics that it is extraordinary to have the 
mummy of a man who was reported in the Bible to have been 
drowned, but the Bible nowhere says that Pharaoh was drowned. 
Pharaoh was overthrown and his hosts drowned, but Pharaoh him- 
self, as we can see, was not drowned. 


142. The first plague is thus tersely described in the Psalms: 
‘He turned their waters into blood and. slew all their fish.”” This 
refers to the red muddy waters of the Nile flood, which are not only 
not destructive of fish but are very beneficial to them. The right 
interpretation of this text is the key to the comprehension of all 
the remaining plagues. When I first came to Egypt in 1883, before 
masonry regulators had been built on the tail reaches of the inferior 
branches of the Nile, it was the custom to close these streams, 
some twenty miles above their tails, with earthen dams thrown 
hurriedly across the channels. This was done so that the waters 
they carried might overflow the country and irrigate the fields ready 
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to be ploughed up and planted with cotton. On such occasions 
the sudden cutting off of the fresh water left the tail reaches of the 
canals open to the advance of the sea water. The fresh-water fish 
trapped in these tail reaches were killed in myriads by salt water ; 
and I have, on occasions, seen the branches of the Nile almost white 
with them floating dead on the surface. In these days of perennial 
irrigation the dams used to be thrown in in March, but in the old 
days of basin irrigation these same earthen dams were thrown across 
the inferior branches of the Nile on the arrival of the red water of 
the flood about the Ist of August, so that the water level might 
rise and the rich red muddy water might enter the historical basins 
of the Nile valley. The Israelites, who had outlying settlements 
near the tails of the branches, just as the Bedouin have to-day, saw 
annually myriads of fish die just at the time that the red water came, 
and it was to the arrival of the red water that they attributed their 
destruction, and not without a good deal of reason. 


143. In a very low Nile carrying poor supplies of water, the 
stronger communities to the immediate south of the field of Zoan 
threw earthen dams into the branches considerably higher up their 
courses, and the number of fish which were killed must have been 
undoubtedly very serious. If the Nile continued low, these dams 
were maintained through the whole duration of the flood and the 
waters of the river diverted into the upper basins and retained there 
until the time of winter sowing came round. To allow the water 
to escape from a basin before the time was ripe for sowing was to 
lose half the crops, and, may be in a low year, the whole crop. 
During the low flood of 1888 I have seen the last basin bank of Kena 
provinces stiff with armed fellaheen from Kena who would not allow 
a single fellah from Girga, the next province, to approach the bank, 
lest he might be tempted to cut it and turn the water into the Girga 
basins. Similarly, the more powerful communities upstream of the 
dams on the inferior branches of the Nile in the Delta in old days 
doubtless guarded their own basin banks and rigidly excluded the 
water from the lands north of them until the time of sowing came 
round in November, by which time most of the water had been lost 
by absorption and evaporation. 


144, What remained over the requirements of the well-irrigated 
basins found its way into the field of Zoan, and, though late and 
in totally insufficient quantities, still sufficed to wet the ground 
sufficiently to ensure inferior crops over fairly large areas. Not a 
drop of water reached the salted lands near the lakes. 
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145. The first plague began early in August, and resulted in the 
destruction of all the fish in the tail reaches of the Nile branches. 
This was followed by all the fish dying in the canals, the pools, and 
the ponds from which the further supply of fresh water was cut off. 
The subsoil water of the field of Zoan was salted, and the people 
had to content themselves with drinking the stagnant filthy water 
of the pools and ponds and such water as they could find in pits 
and round about the rivers. The destruction of fish on a much 
smaller scale was witnessed annually by the Israelites on the arrival 
of the red water of the Nile flood, and it was on this account doubt- 
less that the records tell of the magicians of Egypt doing likewise 
with their enchantments. The magicians in this case were probably 
the irrigation engineers. The Bible record adds that seven days 
were fulfilled after the Lord had smitten the river, from which we 
infer that the first plague was sudden and soon over, for within a 
week the salt water had travelled up all the streams and killed all 
the fish. 


146. Dr W. F. Hume, Director of the Geological Survey of Egypt, 
thus accounts for the fact of there being sweet subso?! water in the 
land of Goshen and salt subsoil water in the field of Zoan : 

““It seems to me that we might perhaps think of it thus: Two 
branches of the Nile were passing, one through Tumilat, the other 
past Faqus, the former being the more ancient of the two. Conse- 
quently the annual flood through the soil itself had washed out the 
salt to a large extent in the Tumilat area, but had not succeeded in 
doing so in the San el Hagar district owing to the low Nile. Both 
Hebrews and Egyptians were led to try for water away from the 
Nile, and both found the flood water of previous years not returned 
to the bed of the river, or trapped from various causes. The Tumilat 
area lying further south from the lake supplied fresh water, the 
other salt.” 


147. The second plague was one of the frogs. As the salt water 
travelled up the branches and canals of the river, the fish died immedi- 
ately, while the frogs were able to leave the water and stray on to 
the land. The land in August was dry and parched and covered 
in many places with salt efflorescence blown off the salted areas 
bordering the brackish lakes. The frogs had nothing to drink on 
the baked earth. They consequently swarmed into the houses, into 
the bed-chambers, into the beds, and into the empty ovens and 
kneading troughs, maddened with thirst and unable to move about 
on the heated ground. This plague, like the first, had been often 
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witnessed by the Israelites in ordinary low Niles, and the records zzodus viii, 7. 
again state that the magicians did in like manner with their enchant- 

ments. The frogs died out of the houses, out of the courts, and 

out of the fields, and they gathered them together in heaps, and 

the land stank. This does not refer to the whole of Egypt but to 

the field of Zoan. 


148. Those of the Israelites who were settled along the tail reaches 
of the rivers suffered these plagues as well as the Egyptians, and they 
doubtless migrated annually in August with their flocks and herds 
to the main settlements in the land of Goshen, where they had no 
canals in communication with the sea and where they had abundance 
of sweet water a few feet below the surface of the ground. It was 
with this water that they irrigated, “‘ with their feet,” the cucumbers, 
the melons, the leaks, the onions, and the garlic which they often 
longed for in the wilderness. So far no mention has been made of 
there having been any difference between the difficulties of the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. 


149. The third plague of the sand-flies (called lice in the text, 2zodus vii, 17. 
but sand-flies or fleas in the margin) and the fourth plague of flies 
may be considered as the insect pest, which takes us through the 
latter half of August and the whole of September. The ground was 
dry and parched and covered often with salt efflorescence, and as 
the water delayed in coming, the plague of sand-flies by night and Zzodus viii, 17. 
midges by day began and was followed immediately after by that avodus viii, 21. 
of the flies living on the heaps of dead frogs which corrupted the 
country. These plagues continued into October and November, 

when the cold nights finally put an end to them. 


150. The sand-flies and midges in the aggravated form in which 
they appeared did not accompany ordinary low floods when limited 
amounts of fresh water found their way northwards, and it is stated 2zodus viii, 18. 
that the magicians failed to perform this plague. It is not stated 
that there was any difference between the field of Zoan and the land 
of Goshen in the matter of sand-flies, but it is distinctly stated that 
the plague of flies was confined to the field of Zoan, which would Zzodus viii, 22. 
follow naturally from there being no dead fish and no dead frogs 
in the land of Goshen. 


151. The fifth plague of murrain of cattle and the sixth Zeodusix, 3. 
plague of boils breaking forth upon. man and upon beast may be Zaodus ix, 10. 
considered as the plagues of animals and men following upon the 
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drinking of filthy and contamined water. The murrain is a disease 
prevalent in Egypt among cattle, especially buffaloes, and known 
as barbone. In the bulletin of the Egyptian Institute for 1889 
is an article by Piot Bey, from which the following extracts are 
taken :— 

‘‘ Barbone is practically unknown in Upper Egypt, and in Lower 
Egypt it appears wherever the following conditions are fulfilled : 


“‘(1) If the drinking water has to be obtained from a small canal 
full of aquatic plants and the water nearly stagnant. 

‘“* (2) In the low-lying marsh region where the drinking water 
is obtained from drains or infiltration. 

‘“ (3) If the canals are nearly dry. 

‘* (4) When the water in flood returns to these same canals.” 


152. Under the existing perennial irrigation the disease is confined 
to the period from June to mid-November. Under the conditions 
of the old-world basin irrigation the same conditions would have 
prevailed from August to December. 


153. I again quote from Piot Bey : 

‘‘ Barbone is not as deadly as cattle plague, but, like most of the 
plagues of Egypt, it comes suddenly and leaves as suddenly. It is 
rare that the malady rages more than a week in the same locality. 
Buffaloes and oxen alone are attacked, while horses, mules, donkeys, 
camels, and sheep are immune. Death from septic poisoning follows 
in ten hours after the first symptoms. Rarely does any animal 
which is attacked recover.” 


154. Of the fifth plague it is stated that the cattle of the children - 
of Israel escaped altogether. As these were supplied with their 
drinking water from wells of fresh water and not from stagnant 
pools, they would be free from this plague, as were all the cattle of 
Upper Egypt and the southern belt of Lower Egypt. The plague 
was confined, like the others, to the field of Zoan. 


155. Of the sixth plague of boils, Dr Frank C. Madden gives this 
explanation: “The Nile boil is a particularly virulent and painful 
variety of boil, which flourishes along the whole length of the Nile 
valley in the late summer and which often comes out in crops and 
lasts a very long time. In the damper months there is also a special 
prevalence of a combination of prickly heat, dirt, bites and fleas, 
and other local domestic fauna, which gives rise to the condition 
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known throughout Egypt as Hamm-en-Nil, which connotes any- 
thing from a mild attack of prickly heat to the most formidable skin 
eruption and infection imaginable; the sovereign remedy for which 
is rubbing with a slice of water melon, which the Bible mentions 
as existing in the land in those days.”? This boil was probably what 
was known later as the botch of Egypt. In a year of very low 
flood, with its long-continued absence of green food and pure water, 
this plague must have raged in the crowded villages of the field 
of Zoan, 


156. The seventh plague was hail. I have been in Egypt for zrodusix, 24 

thirty years and have seen but one fall of hail, and that was in April 
1888, just south of Lake Borollos, in the same latitude as the field of 
Zoan. Mr H. E. Hurst, the head of the Meteorological Department 
of Egypt, has kindly supplied me with information about hail, from 
which I have learned that in the thirty-four years between 1876 and 
_ 1912, hail fell in Cairo twelve times, but none of the falls were serious. 
Two of the falls were in October, and the remaining ten between 
February and April. In February 1912 destructive hail fell in parts 
of Dakahlia, the old “ field of Zoan.” 


157. Though I have not seen destructive hail in Egypt, I frequently 
saw it in Northern India, where the standing crops of wheat and 
barley were completely destroyed on long narrow strips of land, 
with the edges of destruction occasionally on lines as straight as an 
engineer could have laid down. The largest hailstones I have seen 
in Northern India were flat discs one and a half inches in diameter, 
which killed cattle tethered in the open and beat down peafowl 
taking shelter in trees. 


158. This seventh plague was probably in the month of January, 2zodus ix, 31. 
for it says that the flax and barley were smitten, but the wheat and 
vetches escaped, as they were not grown up. As there are no basins 
to-day in the field of Zoan, it is difficult to tell with exactitude the 
dates on which the different crops were sown in antiquity; but 
this elucidation of the time seems to be an effort of some scribe 
who lived in Palestine or Syria, where barley and flax on the one 
hand and wheat and vetches on the other are sown deliberately at 
different intervals of time, as distinct from the basin lands of Egypt, 
where the seedsman follows up the retiring water of the basin and 
throws his seed broadcast on the slime. Occasionally wheat follows 
ploughing, but the interval of time is small, and the vetches, owing 
to the milder winter, are not delayed as they are in Syria. This 
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test is to my mind in keeping with the one which adds bitumen to 
the pitch with which Moses’ ark was smeared. In the field of Zoan 
to-day the wheat and barley, if sown early, are put in on the 25th 
November, and, if late, up to the 10th of January. As the field of 
Zoan was immediately south of Lake Menzaleh and the Mediterranean, 
the hailstorm was felt severely there; while the land of Goshen, 
lying further south and separated from the former by a wide stretch 
of desert, escaped. The plague of hail was in no way connected 
with the low Nile flood, and could have occurred as readily in a 


year of very high flood. 


Exodus x, 13,14. 


Lxodus x, 13. 


Exodus x, 13. 


159. Of the plague of hail Mr D. A. Cameron, C.M.G., Consul 
General of Alexandria, thus records his experience: “I venture to 
think that the following testimony of myself as eye-witness may be 
of some service. One winter, early this century, at Port-Said, we 
had a most terrible hailstorm ; it rushed past in a brief time, but it 
was a cannonade from above with hailstones like peas, marbles, and 
racket, tennis, and cricket balls, one after the other. The manager 
of a home for seamen took a photograph, showing one hailstone quite 
as big as a new cricket ball, and a copy of the photograph was left 
by me at Port-Said Consulate in 1909. I quite agree that such hail 
devastated Zoan, south of Port-Said-Menzaleh.” 


160. The eighth plague of locusts coming between the hail and 
sandstorms was a spring visitation. Mr A. T. McKillop, Inspector 
General of the Ministry of Agriculture, who supervised the fight 
against the locusts during the severe visitation of 1915, thus sum- 
marises his information : 

““ During 1915 the locusts came principally from the east, across 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, but some swarms came from the 
west. All the locusts seen in the north-east corner of Lower Egypt 
came from the east and crossed the canal between Ismailia and 
Port-Said. The first flight, in 1915, was reported from Baharia Oasis 
in January ; the last flight seen was recorded from Aswan on Christmas 
Day. The locusts were more abundant from 7th February to May 
than at any other time.” 


161. Travelling in April 1911 between Der Zor on the Euphrates 
and Aleppo, I have seen the steppes literally swarming with locusts 
in the foot-ganger stage, and a drought in those regions or a sudden 
increase in numbers ‘beyond what the steppes could support must 
cause them to emigrate. In the spring of 1915 I saw myriads in 
the eastern Delta coming from the east, where they were reported 
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to have destroyed the standing crop of Palestine. Their appearance 

in Egypt in the time of the Exodus had nothing to do with the first 

six plagues, which were the direct result of the very low Nile, which 

also caused the ninth and tenth. As hail never falls over continuous 
stretches of land but over strips of country, the locusts would settle 

down and destroy the crops which had escaped the hail. We may 

note that in Psalm ev this plague was one of caterpillars, which peau cv, 34. 
would be much more in keeping with a very low Nile which had 

killed all their enemies, especially the frogs. 


162. There is no mention of the fact that the land of Goshen 
escaped the invasion of locusts, but being under pasture in great 
part, without gardens, orchards, and trees, and in winter and early 
spring having crops only of onions and garlic, the damage they did 
must undoubtedly have been slight. As the plagues were in the field 
of Zoan, which lay west of the northern section of the present Suez zzodus x, 19. 
Canal, a strong west wind would have driven the locusts into the 
marshes surrounding the Serbonian bog, which is here called the 
Yam Suf and translated ‘“‘ Red Sea,’’ a piece of water far away to 
the south. 


163. The ninth plague of darkness came without any premonitory 2rodus x, 21. 
signs. In Egypt, as a whole, the hot dusty winds, which plunge 
‘the country into darkness on occasions, come from the south, and 
are often followed by strong north-west winds which blow hard for 
two or three days. The plague of darkness which visited the field of 
Zoan must have resulted from this north-west wind blowing hard 
for three days. The strip of country between the last basin and the 
edge of Lake Menzaleh must always have been, as it is to-day, a 
mass of rolling mounds of salted dust, capable of being raised by 
high winds and darkening the sky for days. With perennial irriga- 
tion, as we have it to-day, there are always great stretches of land 
under water which prevent the salted dust from travelling in the 
way it did in a year of very low flood during the basin days, when the 
whole country was without water, and the dust had it all its own way. 
The area covered by the water of Lake Menzaleh depended entirely 
on the strength of the flood, and a very low flood must have left 
a wide stretch of dry salted land ready to be blown into dust. On 
such occasions the salted dust, when once really alive, must have been 
a veritable mantle over the earth. In the thirty years I have been zroduss, 28. 
in Egypt I have only on one occasion seen a dust-storm which lasted 
three days and on the last day produced real darkness. As the 
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pebbly desert between them, while north-west of Goshen lay the last 
basins which had been irrigated, the dust-storms which swept over 
the field of Zoan were scarcely felt in the land of Goshen. The: 
children of Israel consequently had light: in their dwellings, while 
the Egyptians were enveloped in the darkness which could be felt. 


164. The tenth plague of heavy infant mortality, dramatically 
described as the death of the first-born, was the final calamity which 
overtook the Egyptians in the field of Zoan. The drinking of polluted 
water by the Egyptians for many months naturally terminated in 
a severe infant mortality, for the elders were salted and escaped. 


165. The Israelites, who were now all congregated in the land 
of Goshen with its fresh-water springs, escaped this plague. The 
destroying angel passed by their doors when the land of Egypt was 
smitten. The impression made by this last signal deliverance, not 
only on the Israelites but even on the world, was indelible; and in 
Christendom to-day the feast of Easter has taken the place of the 
Passover. The deliverance itself was a direct fulfilment of the call 
from the bush: “TI know the King of Egypt will not give you leave 
to go, no, not by a mighty hand. And I will put forth my hand and 
smite Egypt with all my wonders which I will do in the midst thereof : 
and after that he will let you go.” There was no necessity for miracle 
upon miracle. One very low flood in the field of Zoan, with all — 
that it involved in the old basin days, secured the deliverance of the 
captives, whose afflictions God had seen. Heaven exercises as much 
economy in the use of its resources as the best-regulated household 
in this world. 


166. The ten plagues of Egypt were followed by the immediate 
departure of the children of Israel from Egypt and their passage of 
the “ Red Sea.” Just as in my lecture before the Sultanieh Geo- 
graphical Society in 1913 I had shown how the whole story of Noah’s 
flood had been reduced to absurdity by the rendering of the word 
jebel as “* mountain ” instead of ‘“ desert,”’ so I shall now show how 
the passage of the Red Sea has been made impossible by the rendering 
of the word bahr as “‘ sea”? instead of “ river.”? If to-day you point 
to the Red Sea and ask an Egyptian what that is, he will say, “‘ Bahr 
el Ahmar.” If you point to the Mediterranean, he will say, ‘‘ Bahr 
el Abiad,” or “‘ the white sea,” or the very name he gives to the 
White Nile. If you point to the Nile, he will say, ‘Il Bahr.” He 
does not mean “‘ The Sea,”’ but he has only one word for sea or river. 
He never says ‘“‘ The Nile.”? He has one word, I] Bahr, ‘‘ the sea ” 
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or “ the river.” Salt and fresh water are the same. They are water 
as distinct from land. Now it was the same in antiquity. Dr 
Pinches says that the Sumerians’ had no word for river. As a 
matter of fact they had one word for sea and perennial river, just 
as they had one word for mountain and desert plain. To the Arab 
everything is simple. Salt or fresh water is one—it is water; hill 
or plain out of reach of inundation is one—it is desert ; God is one. 
In the silence of the night, while you sleep with Moslem troops in the 
desert, through the watches, you hear only one word called : Wahid, 
“one ”’ (God is one). It is easy to understand the attraction this 
conception of unity and simplicity has for a traveller in the deserts 
where everything is simple and uniform. In Europe we see nature 
in her most variegated forms, and our conceptions of God and His 
works are complex indeed compared with those of the Arabs. When 
asked my religion by an Arab I always answer in the simple kind of 
formula they use themselves: Allah abuna, Sayedna Eesa akhuna, 
‘““God is our Father, Jesus is our Brother.” We are immediately 
on terms of intimacy and friendship. There is not a human being 
who does not understand the meaning of Father and Brother, and 
the duties we owe them. 


167. In Nahum iii, Thebes, 600 miles up the Nile, is described as wanumii, s. 

situated among the rivers, with her wall by the sea, and with the 

sea as arampart. This is a palpable mistranslation. It should be 
described as situated among the canals, with her wall by the Nile, Jeremian 1i, 36, 
and with the Nile as a rampart. The Euphrates is frequently called Teniah xxi te 
a ‘sea ”’ in the English translation, and so also is the Jordan. In Psatmexiv, 3,5. 
exactly the same way the two words “‘ Yam Suf” translated “ Red #zodus xv, 4. 
Sea’? do not mean ‘“ Red Sea,” but mean “the reedy river,” or 

“‘the reedy branch of the Nile,” or “the Serbonian bog.” This is 

how Diodorus Siculus describes this piece of water: “‘ For between 

Celo Syria and Egypt there is a lake, of very narrow width, but of a 
wonderful depth, and extending in length about 200 stadia (20 miles), 

which is called Serbonis: and it exposes the traveller approaching 

it unawares to unforeseen dangers. For its basin being very narrow, 

like a riband, and surrounded on all sides by great banks of sand, 

when south winds blow for some time a-quantity of sand is drifted 

over it. This sand hides the sheet of water and confuses the appear- 

ance of the lake with the dry land, so that they are indistinguishable. 

From which cause many have been swallowed up with their whole 

armies.” I have taken this translation from Sir Hanbury Brown’s 

Land of Goshen and the Eaodus, a book full of information which I 

have freely used, though I differ from him entirely in his conclusions ; 


. 
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just as I have freely used Brugsch Pasha’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 
differing entirely from him as to the location of Ha-Uar. But just 
as I was in accord with Mr Cope Whitehouse as to the position of 
Ha-Uar, so now I am entirely in accord with Brugsch Pasha as to 
the Serbonian bog being the site of the disaster which overtook 
Pharaoh’s army. The fact that the land of Goshen is the Wady 
Tumilat and not the country round Zoan, as Brugsch imagined, makes 
the location of the Yam Suf in the Serbonian bog fit in exactly with 
the Bible records, as we shall soon see. The description of the bog 
is exactly that of an old branch of the Nile which had had its water 
cut off, and the branch of the Nile of those parts was the Pelusiac 
branch. And it is to be remembered that there was a steady tradition 
in antiquity, a tradition which Milton preserves in Paradise Lost, 
that an army had been swallowed up in the Serbonian bog. 


A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 


168. No such tradition has attached to the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Suez, or any imaginary prolongation of the Gulf of Suez. 


169. “Yam Suf” was the Hebrew expression for the water 
in which Pharaoh’s host was drowned. Its literal translation is 
““ Reedy River ” or “‘ Reedy Sea.” In after years, when the children 
of Israel had been long in Palestine, and become more familiar with 
the location of the Gulf of Akaba than with that of the water in which 
Pharaoh’s host was destroyed, they located the destruction in the 
Gulf of Akaba; and we read that Solomon built Eziongeber on the 
“Yam Suf,” 7.e. the Gulf of Akaba. The Gulf of Akaba became 
the scene of the disaster, and some pious scribe of post-Solomon 
days naturally added: ‘“‘ God did not lead Israel the way of the 
land of the Philistines, but the way of the Yam Suf”: in other 
words, the Israelites did not advance straight on Palestine by the 
Philistine road, but by the Gulf of Akaba, which is just what they 
did do. The Gulf of Suez is not mentioned, and I doubt if any of 
the scribes even knew of its existence. The Red Sea has nothing 
to do with any of the possible renderings. The water in question 
was not red, and it was not a sea. 


170. That the. so-called wells of Moses are located on the Gulf 
of Suez means absolutely nothing. Midway between Jerusalem and 
Jericho they show you the inn to which the Samaritan of the parable 
took the wounded man; while at Jericho itself is the mosque of 
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Moses and his tomb. When I told my informant that this was 
absurd, since Moses had been buried on the other side of the Dead 
Sea, far away on Mount Nebo, and’ that no man knew his sepulchre, 
he promptly replied: ‘‘ Oh yes, that applies to ordinary men, but 
a Bedouin found his body all right and brought it here and buried 
it. Don’t you leave this place with any false notions about Moses’ 
burial-place.” 


171. That the Israelites were encamped on the shore of the Zzodus xvi, 18. 
Mediterranean Sea after their deliverance is proved by the fact 
that quails fell into their camp. This has been insisted on by Mr 
Villiers-Stuart, and is absolutely unanswerable. Quails fly across 
the Mediterranean and drop down nearly exhausted on the southern 
shore in myriads. That any quails would be idiotic enough to leave 
the scrub and shelter of the Mediterranean shore and fly over the 
desert of Sinai to drop down on the shores of the Gulf of Suez in 
absolutely desert land is not to be accepted for a second. The 
journey by the shores of the Gulf of Suez is also out of the question, 
on account of the waterless and desert character of the country. 
The Israelites had much cattle with them. 


172. It was an east wind which gave Moses the opportunity to Zzodus xiv, a1. 
escape from Pharaoh. This is the very wind which would aid a 
host escaping from Egypt by the right bank of the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile or the Serbonian bog. In the Gulf of Suez an east wind 
would have been useless. A north wind would have helped them. 
I remember well in the late eighties prolonging the Sebennytic 
branch of the Nile across the eastern arm of Lake Borollos, the 
middle lake of the Delta, and, like the eastern lake, a shallow piece 
of salt water about three feet deep. Knowing that strong east 
winds in April drove the whole of the lake into the western half of 
the basin, I engaged Mr Murdoch to get together strong gangs of 
labourers, with the necessary stakes, brushwood, rope-netting, 
bricks, and other materials, and wait for this wind. It blew hard 
at last, and, working night and day, Mr Murdoch got the stakes, 
brushwood, and earth sufficiently advanced to enable us to finish our 
work and get the water across. As the fresh water entered the town 
of Beltim, the Moslem priest held a special thanksgiving service 
in the mosque, and called down blessing on the heads of us two 
Christians, coupling our names with that of H:H. the Khedive. 
This is the kind of bank Moses threw up. I remember in 1885 walk- 
ing across Lake Borollos opposite Beltim while it was dried by an east 
wind, and sinking so deep into the mud that I could only cross by 


Exodus xiv, 25. 


Exodus xiv, 22, 


Exodus xiii, 21, 
22. 
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throwing away all my clothes and rolling round and floundering for 
hours. The distance was only four miles, but it took me nearly 
the whole day to get across. During my struggles I often thought 
of Pharaoh’s host in similar ground, and recognised that the sinking 
of the chariots in the deep mud was graphically described as “‘ God’s 
taking off of their chariot-wheels.” 


173. Sir Hanbury well remarks: “It is no undue straining of 
the text, ‘ The waters were a wall unto them on their right hand and 
on their left,’ to conceive that the expanses of water on each side 
served as walls to prevent attacks on the flanks.” Shakespeare in 
Richard II. supports this view : 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 


174. We shall consider one more matter, and then describe the 
passage of the water and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host. 


175. Sir Hanbury writes thus of the pillar of fire by day and the 
pillar of cloud by night: . 

* With reference to this method of directing the march of caravans 
across deserts, Linant Pasha points out how modern times furnish 
an illustration of it. The great caravan which every year sets out 
from Cairo to Mecca has a conductor on a camel leading the way. 
Day and night, whatever the weather is, he remains, without any 
covering, naked to the waist. With him march men with large 
torches which are kept alight during the night and illuminate the 
column of smoke above them, so that it appears a pillar of fire. 
During the day, when the head of the caravan is difficult to see on 
account of the intervening hills and mounds of sand, the torches 
are kept burning, so that instead of the light which served during 
the night a column of smoke indicates to the strageling caravan 
from afar the direction of the march and the time and place of a 
halt.” ! 


176. The day of the exodus of the children of Israel from Ramses 
in the Wady Tumilat may have fallen on any day of the month 
between the end of March and the end of April. The route by which 
Moses led the people had been well thought out by him. He had 
had from the beginning of September to the end of April to make 
the necessary preparations. The low Nile with its accompanying 
plagues had driven the mixed multitude of western Asiatics, who 
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lived as they do to-day on the borders of the field of Zoan, into the 

land of Goshen, where there was abundance of fresh water for drink- 

ing purposes and for irrigation. The crowds of emigrants, well 

armed, or harnessed, as the Bible says, and capable of protecting Exodus xiii, 18. 
themselves, moved eastwards along the Wady Tumilat first to Zrodus xii, 20. 
Succoth and then to Etham on the edge of the wilderness. Etham 

is, with every ground of probability, considered to be one of the 
Khetems or block-houses of the Egyptians along the frontier wall genesis xvi, 7, 
of Shur which protected Egypt from the Arabs. The wilderness “°™”** 
of Shur, or the wilderness of Etham, lay to the east of this frontier | 

line. From Etham the Israelites deliberately turned back to Egypt 

(Exodus xiv, 2), and, traversing the twenty miles of desert which Zzodus xy, 22. 
lay between the eastern end of the land of Goshen and the field of wumo. xxziii, 8. 
Zoan, they encamped before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 2zodus xiv, 2. 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, before Baal Zephon, which could be no 

other place than the ruined mounds of Tel Definnu on the Bahr- 
el-Baggar, or the ancient Pelusiac branch of the Nile. This must 

have been the well-known, well-defined, and important point where 

the last basin bank of those times abutted on the Pelusiae branch, 

and where stood two protecting towers (Migdol), one on either bank 

of the river. Here was the end of the trained channel of the Nile, 

and below lay the Serbonian bog. The word Pi-hahiroth (Barathra), 

or the mouth of the bog, the’ beginning of the Serbonian bog, would 

exactly fit this locality. Here every August, on the arrival of the 

red water of the flood, the Pelusiac branch was dammed for irriga- 

tion purposes. By damming the river in April, Moses filled the Zzodus xiv, 2. 
last basin with water and drowned out the crops. The Egyptians, 
advancing from Zoan, could not breach the basin bank or they would 

have let the water cut their line of advance or communication. By 

cutting the dam when the Egyptians were well advanced into the 

boggy ground, for the branch here evidently divided into more than 

one channel as seen on the ground to-day, Moses ensured their 
destruction. 


177. The turning back of the Israelites straight in the face of 
the Egyptians is, after the destruction of Pharaoh’s host, the most 
dramatic event in the whole history. The Israelites having dammed 
the branch, were aided in their work by the strong east wind fill- 
ing the air with dust and concealing them. Moses meantime put Zzodus xiv, 19. 
Pharaoh off his guard by removing the pillars of fire and cloud from 
the head of the caravan to its tail, Pharaoh thought that the 
Israelites were frightened and hesitating what to do. They were 
really waiting for the order to move forward. On receiving this 


Exodus xiv, 28. 


Eizodus xiv, 25. 


Numb. xxxiii, 8, 
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23, 
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order (Exodus xiv, 15) the Israelites recrossed the branch to the 
south side and cut the dam. The final cutting of the dam and the 
return of the west wind completed the work of destruction, and 
Pharaoh’s hosts were cast into the returning waters, or drowned 
in the deceptive Serbonian bog. The statement that God took off 
the chariot-wheels of the Egyptians confirms the fact that the 
Egyptians floundered in the muddy bed of an abandoned river 
and not in the hard sand of the sea-shore and bed. This would bear 
out exactly the description of Diodorus Siculus already given. The 
desert lay south-east of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and an east 
wind, which had been blowing hard, would have covered the deep 
waters of the Serbonian bog with sand, and deceived the Egyptian 
charioteers. ; 

If we study carefully the description of the drowning of Pharaoh’s 
host in Exodus, we find expressions more suitable to a flowing river 
than to a stationary sea: ‘‘ The river returned to its wonted flow ”’ 
sounds more natural than the expression, “ The sea returned to its 
wonted flow” (Exodus xiv, 27). Again, ‘‘ The waters were piled 
up; the floods stood upright as a heap’ refer more naturally to a 
dammed river than to a divided sea (Exodus xv, 8). 

Shortly after Turkey entered the war I wrote to the General 
Commanding at Cairo and informed him that to the east of the 
present Suez Canal, between Kantara and Port Said, lay an exten- 
sive triangle of dry land below sea level, into which the sea might 
be cut and the Suez Canal between Kantara and Port Said protected 
from the Turks; or the Turks might be enticed into this low basin 
and then drowned out, as Moses drowned Pharaoh’s army. The 
General Commanding cut the water into the basin. If he had waited 
till the Turks had entered the basin, he would have imitated Moses. 
It is to my mind absurd to imagine that an event of such tragic 
importance as the overwhelming of a whole Egyptian army could 
have happened without some tradition being preserved in Egypt, 
though the monuments of the country would naturally be silent. 
Tradition placed the catastrophe in the Serbonian bog on the north- 
eastern frontier of Egypt and placed it nowhere else. I shall return 
to this subject when I have finished with the journey in the peninsula 
of Sinai. 


178. The journey of the children of Israel after the passage of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile lay along it. Along this reach of 
thirty-six miles they marched for three days, during which the water 
deteriorated in quality, becoming more and more brackish as they 
approached the sea, until at Tineh, on the edge of the Mediterranean, 
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the waters of Marah were quite bitter and undrinkable. This I take 
to be the meaning of the twenty-second and twenty-third verses of the 
fifteenth chapter of Exodus. It was physically impossible for large 
herds of oxen, sheep, women, young children, and old men who had 
lived near water for years, to suddenly travel for three days in April 
without a drop of water to drink. The Israelites had “‘ much 
cattle”? with them. The existence of a three days’ waterless journey 
separating the wall of Shur from the wilderness of Sin was due to 
the fact that all the wells east of Shur for a certain distance were 
and are saline. There was no way by which a whole tribe of people 
could have crossed in April this waterless belt except by keeping 
close to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and this is what Moses 
undoubtedly did. Indeed, Moses may have calculated on the burst- 
ing of a dam and reservoir on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile both 
helping to overthrow the pursuing Egyptians and to provide drink- 
ing water for the thirsty Israelites. 


179. At Marah Moses made the water potable by making a dam Zrodus xv, 25. 
with tamarisk trees, reeds, and clay, and cutting off some serious - 
influx of brackish water; or by diverting a water-course of fresh 
water and letting it enter the depression on whose banks the Israelites 
were encamped. In the Bible the operation is described as the cast- 
ing of a tree into the waters and making them sweet. The word 
“‘well? or “spring” is never applied to Marah. In Joshua iv, 9 
the making of a causeway across the Jordan with earth and a few 
stones is described as placing twelve stones in the Jordan. 

From Marah or Tineh the Israelites marched to Elim, where there srodus xvi, 1. 
were twelve springs of water and seventy palm-trees. Elim is un- 
dountedly Katia, whose wells and palm groves are within ten or 
twelve miles of Tineh. Here the Israelites settled down for a rest. 

As they had left Egypt harnessed or armed, and with a high hand, zvodus xiii, 18. 
while they had signally defeated the pursuing Egyptian army, they zzodus xiv, 8. 
were undisturbed. 


180. As to the numbers of the Israelites, great confusion was 
caused to the original Hebrew compilers as well to all subsequent 
translators by the word alaf meaning a “family ” as well as a 
“thousand.” In the original records or traditions the word must 
have meant “family,” as it was possible for 600 families to have 
lived in the land of Goshen and to have migrated through the wumbersi, 46. 
wilderness of Sinai, while it was impossible for 600,000 fighting men 
with their wives, children, and parents to have either lived in Goshen see ¢ 207. 
or travelled in Sinai. In the Babylonian script, the lingua franca of 


. 
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Western Asia in Moses’ time, the word alaf meant ‘‘ family.” We 
owe this information to Mr Flinders Petrie. 


181. The manna or sweet tamarisk which the Israelites found 
in such abundance in the wilderness of Sinai is very rare to-day ; 
but, after some months in the South African Karoo, the explana- 
tion came readily enough. I now quote from pages 42 and 43 of 
the South African Blue Book (Cd. 1165) for July 1902. 


182. ** The rainfall in the Prince Albert district, which, with the 
Beaufort West District, is known as the Gouph (pronounced Cope), 
is between five and ten inches per annum. The Karoo bushes here 
are of the best quality and are deserving of being developed. I have 
not seen a single farmer who does not say that there is a steady 
diminution year by year of these good and serviceable shrubs, with 
a corresponding increase of the useless bushes and plants. The 
goats, sheep, and donkeys are perpetually eating down the good 
plants and preventing the young plants from coming on, while their 


- place is being taken in great part by undesirable bushes. Some 


farmers go so far as to say that twenty-five years ago the Karoo 
could have supported twice the number of sheep it can support 
to-day. Judging from the information I have received, a sheep needs 
some eight acres of this veld for its support to-day. The farmers 
were unanimous in stating that the sheep-tracks had all become 
little rivulets in flood, and helped the rain water to run quickly off - 
the surface, and consequently penetrate the soil less than formerly. — 
This action had dried the veld and converted the main rivers into 
torrents with clean well-swept beds, while formerly they had con- 


' sisted of wide stretches of alluvium covered with trees and shrubs, 


which retained a good deal of moisture throughout the year. 


183. “It is not improbable that, in the early days, the deserts 
of Sinai and Palestine were covered with succulent bushes which 
supported hundreds of thousands of animals and enabled a pastoral 
and nomad people to exist in numbers which to-day seem ridiculously 
exaggerated. The old Hebrew prophets described the gradual change 
by the three expressions: ‘The wilderness, the dry land, and the 
desert.” What was a wilderness to begin with gradually degenerated 
into a dry land, and after hundreds of years of eating down by goats, 
donkeys, and camels, became unmitigated desert. This fate threatens 
the Karoo of South Africa. The modern world, however, moves fast, 
and a revolution, which took thousands of years in the old days, 
will in our crowded world be accomplished in a hundred years.” 
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184. I may add here that during the last eighteen months the 
Turks, under German guidance, have found even to-day in the 
peninsula of Sinai abundance of water in places considered almost 
waterless before. They have succeeded by systematically boring, 
digging, and making small reservoir dams. Now, Moses may have scodus ii, 10, 
been so called because he was drawn out of the water, but he might 
well have been so called from his success in drawing out water. 


185. From the Katia wells the Israelites returned in the beginning 
of August to the Yam Suf (Numbers xxxiii, 10), or the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, as the flood had come and driven the brackish 
water out and provided abundance of good drinking water for the 
hosts of Israel. Near the mouth of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
through the month of September, quails fell in numbers in the camp 
of the Israelites, and here the Israelites in all probability waited 
till the first fall of rain filled the sand of the desert with water 
and enabled them to travel slowly towards Sinai. The tail of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile was on the borders of the wilderness of 
Sin. The earliest heavy rain I have known in Lower Egypt has been 
on 4th October. The first Arabs the Israelites encountered were the 
Amalekites, who lived south of the Mediterranean Sea from Shur 
eastwards. After passing through the country of the Amalekites, 
Moses was met by his father-in-law, the priest of Midian; who had 
come up from the tents of the Midianites and brought with him 
Moses’ wife and her two sons. The Midianites lived south of the 
Amalekites, and their location lay eastwards from Edom and the 
Gulf of Akaba to Ur of the Chaldees on the Euphrates. 


186. By following the itinerary now put before you, every step 
of the journey from Egypt to Horeb as laid down in Exodus and 
Numbers is in sequence and proper chronological order : 


(1) From Etham they turned back to Egypt and encamped by 
the river (Exodus xiv, 2). 
(2) At the end of April and beginning of May the Nile was at 
its lowest and capable of being handled by an able man like Moses. 
(8) Pharaoh’s host was engulfed in the Serbonian bog, where 
tradition located the catastrophe (Paradise Lost, book ii). 
(4) Journeying down the Pelusiac branch they were able to 
traverse the three days’ waterless desert which lies immediately 
east of Egypt and which could not have been crossed in any other Zeodus xv, 22. 
way by crowds of women, children, cattle, sheep, and old men. | Numb. xxxiti, 8 
(5) The waters of Marah were made sweet by a dam of trees and 
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brushwood as already explained (Exodus xv, 25). No other explana- 
tion is possible. 

(6) Towards the beginning of August, when the flood had arrived, 
the Israelites returned to the Yam Suf or the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile (Numbers xxxiii, 10). 

(7) On the edge of the Mediterranean quails fell in their camp 
in September (Exodus xvi, 18). They fall there to-day in these 
months. ; 

(8) The first Arabs they encountered were the most northerly 
of the Bedouin, or the Amalekites (Exodus xvii, 8). 

(9) The next tribe they met were the Midianites, who lived 
south of the Amalekites (Exodus xviii, 2). 


187. In order to take the Israelites across the Red Sea, certain 
critics have first had to assume that the Red Sea came up to Ismailia ; 
then they have had to assume that the children of Israel did not 
turn back to Egypt before they finally advanced, and again that 
there was no reason which obliged them to return to the Red Sea 
after their stay at Elim; and in addition thay have been forced 
to say that the Bible records are wrong in putting the quails first, 
the Amalekites second, and the Midianites third. They should have 
been in exactly the opposite order. All these difficulties and impossi- 
bilities have been the result of the mistranslation of the two words 
“Yam Suf.” Even to-day the words “Um Suf” mean the tall 
reeds which grow along the edges of the semi-stagnant branches 
of the Nile from Gondokoro to the Mediterranean Sea. They are in 
places the principal constituent of the “‘ Sudd ” in the Sudd region 
of the Nile. 


188. If one is tempted to ask how was it possible for the Israelites 
to have remembered in their perfect chronological order such far- 
back events, I can reply that their signal deliverance from Egypt, 
which was to them one long series of miracles, had made an indelible 
impression on them, which nothing could eradicate. They might - 
forget hundreds of after events, but these they could not forget. 
As it is with races so is it with individuals. I was just under five 
years old and outside Delhi, when the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 
broke out, and the six months, from May to October, are remembered 
by me in a way I have remembered nothing which happened even 
twenty years afterwards. 


189. Many critics handle severely the childish ideas expressed 
in Genesis and complain of the want of scientific exactitude in 
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Exodus ; but, if we only think of it, we have to do in the one case 
with the childhood of the world, and in the other with the child- 
hood of a race, both groping their way towards God. With our 
superior knowledge, built on foundations laid by them, we wonder 
why the Almighty should have deigned to accept as part of His 
book the simple and unscientific ideas of these early peoples. He 
should have begun at the point we have reached. But, for all we 
know, the utmost bounds of our knowledge may be as far removed 
from eternal truths as were the crude ideas of the early dwellers in 
the plains of Shinar or of the captive Israelites on the banks of the 
Nile from the science to which we have attained, a science of whose 
incompleteness the master mind of all time has well said: “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” 


Numb. xxxiii, 10. 


Ezodus xvi, 1,13. 


Joshua x, 41; 
xi, 165 xv, 51. 


Numb. xxxiii, 13. 


CHAPTER V 
THROUGH THE WILDERNESS AND THE CROSSING OF THE JORDAN 


190. In the last chapter I explained how the piece of water in which. 
Pharaoh’s host was overwhelmed must have been the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile which is represented to-day, after an interval of 
3500 years, by the Bahr-el-Baggar. The site of the catastrophe was 
about midway between Salhia and Kantara, to the north-west of 
Ismailia. We accompanied the Israelites under Moses first to Marah 
and then to Elim, and then back to the mouth of the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, some ten miles north of Katia. Here they refreshed 
themselves; and in the month of September quails fell in their 
camp on the sea-shore. It was probably in October, after the first 
fall of rain, that they left Egypt for good and started on their journey 
through the wilderness of Sin, which lay immediately south of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is evident from many passages in the Bible 
that in those times the name of Goshen was applied not only to the 
Wady Tumilat west of Ismailia, but also to the country lying between 
El Arish and Beersheba. Some sound scholars consider that during 
their. 400 years’ stay in Egypt the Israelites overflowed eastwards 
and occupied the wilderness between the Wady Tumilat and Beer- 
sheba up to the Mediterranean. They shared this wilderness with 
the Amalekites, who were there before them, and they gave the name 
of Goshen among themselves to the whole country from the border 
of Egypt to the wells of Beersheba. If this were so, it would be 
only natural for the Israelites on leaving Egypt to travel eastwards 
through their own settlements south of the Mediterranean. More- 
over, they were forced to keep close to the Mediterranean to secure 
pastures for their cattle and sheep until they reached Alush (in all 
probability El] Arish) at the mouth of the Wady of Egypt and the 
recognised frontier of Egyptian territory proper for thousands of. 
years. At El Arish they had to turn aside from the road of the 
Philistines, which went up to Gaza, through fear of the Philistines 
or the Canaanites. 
78 
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191. Their first move from Alush or El Arish, away from the 
Mediterranean, was south-eastwards towards Rephidim, which can 
be no other than the modern Magdaba, about twenty miles from wumb. xxxiii,14, 
El Arish, where in 1917 we captured the Turkish post and took 
2000 prisoners. Here the way was disputed by the Amalekites, who 
were always the most northerly of the Arabs south of Palestine. zzodus xvii, 1,2, 
- They evidently prevented the Israelites from making full use of the ~ 
wells ; and here took place the “ temptation ” of Massah, which was zzodue xvii, 1 to 
rebuked by the rich springs and wells of Kadesh Barnea to which ™ ie 
Moses led the Israelites. It is clear from this passage that Moses’ 
skill in obtaining water for the Israelites lay not in the striking of 
waterless rocks, but in judiciously leading them to other sites where 
they found water in sufficient quantities and even in abundance. 
While in South Africa in 1902 I had the privilege of accom- 
panying on one occasion the water-finding expert of the Cape 
Government, and he showed me at Prince Albert’s Town how 
wells had been sunk for years with indifferent success until they 
followed the line of a water-bearing stratum (traceable by experts, 
and evident to me when carefully pointed out), and struck plentiful 
and abundant springs on which small steam-driven pumping plant 
could be erected. 


192. Kadesh Barnea is “ Ain Kadis,” near Kosaima, some thirty 
miles south-east of Magdaba, and rail head of the Turkish railway 
in April 1917 before it was lifted up on our advance to Rafaa. The 
“temptation ” of Massah was very different to the “‘ chiding” of Zzodus xvii, 7; 
Meribah which took place, not at Kadesh Barnea, in the wilderness 22; x2uil, 8° 
of Sinai and Paran on the west of the Arabah, but at Kadesh of is;’xxvi’143 
Meribah in the wilderness of Zin, on the east of the Arabah and the 8§2i5.” 
southern limit of Edom. After the Israelites had refreshed them- 
selves at Kadesh Barnea, under the ‘ Mount of God,” they took 
heart, fell on the Amalekites at Rephidim and drove them out of 
the little oasis there. It was here that was enacted the picturesque Brodus xvii, 11, 
scene of Moses overlooking the battlefield, and, supported by Hur ~ 
and Aaron, holding up his hands in prayer for victory over the 
Amalekites. The Israelites always looked on the onslaught of the 
Amalekites as an act of treachery ; for it was not only the Hebrews, 
but all the Arab settlers in Egypt (called the mixed multitude) 
which had risen against Pharaoh. It was doubtless this combina- 
tion of nomads, or Bedouin as we should say to-day, which check- 
mated Egypt for a year or so in the strip of territory between Egypt 
and Palestine, which was full of their tents. It was such a com- 


bination of Arabs which had found Egypt sleeping some centuries 


Genesis xiv, 7. 
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before, had subjugated the Delta, and had set up the Hyksos dynasty 
of foreigners. 


193. After their victory, the Israelites settled down in the district 
around Kadesh Barnea. Since Kadesh Barnea is a three days’ 
journey from El Arish, on the frontier of Egyptian territory proper, 
it was to this well-known spot that Moses referred when he asked 
Pharaoh for permission to go three days’ journey into the wilderness 
in order to offer sacrifices to the God of the Hebrews. 


194. Of Kadesh Barnea the Rev. Professor Sayce writes: “ It 
lies within a circle of mountains and consists of a fertile oasis irrigated 
by a perennial spring of pure and sparkling water. This is the 
spring which was known as the En Mishpat or ‘ Spring of Judgment ’ 
in the days of Abraham. The name of Kadesh or ‘Sanctuary ’ 
indicates the sacredness of the spot in Semitic eyes. It was the one 
spot in the desert which was a large fruitful oasis, and its spring 
of water was defended from hostile attack by the ring of cliffs that 
surrounded it. The district in which Kadesh was, as it were, hidden 
away, was known as the Negeb or ‘ South Country.’ ”’ 


195. If one refers to the map and draws a line from El Arish due 
south to Hassana and from Hassana due east to the frontier, with 
the frontier and the sea as the other two sides of the square, one 
includes some of the best desert grazing in this country. Kadesh 
Barnea lies inside this square. During the summer, thousands of 
sheep to-day and hundreds of camels are brought in to a single well 
in one day in the southern part of the tract, and the same thing goes on 
at dozens of other wells at intervals of ten, fifteen, and twenty miles. 
Kosaima is an open spring, and surface water always drains away, 
while very little use is made of it nowadays. There is one other 
spring which lies about four miles south-east of Kosaima, Ain Gedeirat, 
well up in the mountains, which deserves special mention. The 
water comes out with a good strong flow, and runs into a series of 
ponds before flowing away down the valley, where it loses itself. This 
valley is extraordinarily fertile with a certain amount of cultivation 
and excellent grazing. Such was Kadesh Barnea just before the 
war closed the country to travellers. 


196. Overlooking the sanctuary of Kadesh Barnea, on the east and 
south-east, were the hills of Horeb and Sinai (the Sun and Moon), 


Numbers xiii, 26 Which rise to a height of 3250 feet. This Kadesh Barnea, situated 


ELaodus xix, 2 
Numbers x, 12. 


? 


at the meeting point of the wilderness of Paran and Sinai, in the 
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pastures of the Amalekites, was the sanctuary of the northern Arabs, 
while the sanctuary of the southern Arabs was another Kadesh, 
Kadesh of Meribah, in the desert of Zin, east or south-east of the 
_ northern extremity of the Gulf of Akabah, and situated in the pastures 
of the Midianites, on the extreme border of Edom. Kadesh of 
Meribah had another Horeb and Sinai (Sun and Moon) overlooking 


Numb. xxvii, 14. 


it. The hill overlooking Kadesh Barnea is nearly always called Zzodus xix and 


Sinai in Exodus, and very seldom is it called Horeb. The hill over- 


Xxiv, and xxxi 
and xxxiy. 


looking Kadesh of Meribah is almost invariably called Horeb. zzodus iii, 1; 


Kadesh Barnea had, as we have seen, a superabundance of water 
and could on no account have been the site of the “ chiding ” on the 
score of the insufficiency of water. The water supply of Kadesh 
of Meribah was evidently unsatisfactory. We shall return to this 
later. 


197. Just as the Shammar Arabs to-day move backwards and 
forwards between Mosul and the country south of Bagdad, feeding 
their herds and flocks; and the Anneza Arabs move backwards and 
forwards between Kerbala and the south of Aleppo; so the Israelites 
moved backwards and forwards between the two Kadeshes, securing 
food for their flocks through the twelve months of the year. This 
constituted their wanderings, until they set seriously about their 
journey round the east of Edom in order to attack Palestine from 
the east. 


198. The law was communicated to Moses in the hills overlooking 
both Kadesh Barnea and Kadesh of Meribah. The traditions and 
records of the house of Joseph doubtless contemplated the superior 
sanctity of the southern sanctuary, while those of the house of Judah 
centred round the northern one, which lay in their territory. The 
law was undoubtedly given from both. Kadesh Barnea lay west 
of the Arabah, the low flat valley lying between the south end of the 
Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah; while Kadesh of Meribah lay 
east of it. Because God told Moses at the burning bush that the 
Israelites would serve Him at the sanctuary of Kadesh of Meribah, 


1 The more the itinerary of Moses is studied, the more is it impressed on me 
that the hill overlooking Kadesh Barnea was called Sinai and was dedicated to 
the moon, while the hill overlooking Kadesh of Meribah was called Horeb and 
was dedicated to the sun. This would give the name of Hor or Horeb to the 
hills in the desert of Zin east of the Arabah, and,of Sin or Sinai to the hills in 
the desert of Paran on the west. The fact of Massah and Meribah being coupled 
together in Exodus xvii, for reasons given in paragraph 215, is to my mind the 
real source of the coupling together of Sinai and Horeb. The law was given 
from both places. - 


eut. 1, 25 
1 Kings xix, 8. 


Baodus iii, 12, 


Exodus xviii, 5, 
12, 27, 


Deut, xxxiii, 2. 


Judges v, 4. 


Exodus iii, 1. 


The Midianites 
lived south and 


east of Edom. 


Exodus xviii, 5 


om 
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it is not to be inferred that they were excluded from serving Him 
also at the other sanctuary of Kadesh Barnea. 


199. The modern mountain range of Sinai, in the south of the 
peninsula of Sinai, can have had nothing whatever to do with the 
giving of the law. It lay in the midst of hopeless deserts. Of this 
range the Rev. Professor Sayce says: “ Since the third or fourth 
centuries of the Christian era the Sinaitic peninsula has been assumed 
to be the scene of the wanderings in the desert. The belief originated 
in the communities of hermits who took refuge there, partly to 
escape persecution, partly from a desire to quit the worldly life of the 
Egyptian cities. Sinai itself is associated with Seir and Edom in 
two ancient Hebrew poems, in which reference is made to it : 


“The Lord came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them, 
He shined forth from Mount Paran, 
And He came from the ten thousands of holy ones 
At His right hand was a fiery law unto them. 


**Lord when Thou wentest forth out of Seir 
When Thou marchest out of the field of Edom, 
The Earth trembled, the heavens also dropped. 
Yea the clouds dropped water. 
The mountains flowed down at the presence of the Lord. 
Even yon Sinai, at the presence of the Lord, the God of Israel. 


200. ‘‘ But there is a historical reason which makes it impossible 
for us to believe that the western side of the Sinaitic peninsula could 
have witnessed the giving of the law and the wanderings of the 
Israelitish people. In the days of the Exodus it was an Egyptian 
province, garrisoned by Egyptian soldiers, who protected the officials 
and workmen at the mines of copper and malachite. The great 
Harris papyrus tells us how Pharaoh sent thither rich presents for 
the temple of the goddess Hathor. To have gone there would have 
been, not only to return to Egypt, but to an Egypt more strictly 
garrisoned and more hostile to the wandering tribes of Asia than, 
the Delta itself.” 


201. It had been on the Mount Horeb overlooking Kadesh of 
Meribah that Moses had fed the flock of Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
and where he had seen the burning bush. And now that the Israelites 
were encamped around the other Kadesh, or Kadesh Barnea, it 
was there that Jethro journeyed with Moses’ wife and her two sons, 
and met his son-in-law. Moses received excellent advice from his 
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father-in-law, and worshipped with him in the sanctuary. Jethro 
subsequently returned to his home at Kadesh of Meribah, where Zzodus xviii, 27. 
Moses must frequently have met him in after years. 


202. The ten commandments and the early laws were given from 
the high hills surrounding Kadesh Barnea. These hills are the zzodus xix, 1, 2, 
first high obstruction the winter storm-clouds coming from the west ~ 
encounter, and they must be the theatre of severe thunderstorms 
on occasions. It was on such occasions that Moses loved standing zzodus xix, 19, 
on the Mount of God overlooking the sanctuary. In the midst of 11,12" * 
thunder, lightning, and rain he stood entranced on the hill-top, 
waiting, like Elijah, for the still small voice which accompanied the 
calm which followed. To the Israelites, who had lived for genera- 
tions on the flat plains of Egypt, the effect of a real storm on the 
windward side of the interposing hills must have been terrifying, 
especially as they were excitedly looking forward to their first en- 
counter with the God of their race. I remember well, after close 
on twenty years’ residence in Egypt, the feeling with which I en- 
countered the first storm in the Transvaal in the autumn of 1902 
during the Boer War. On my journey from Rustemberg to Klerks- 
dorp, in order to avoid passing by day a spot where I had previously 
seen a party of Boers who had levelled their guns on me but had 
not fired, I drove by night, and was suddenly enveloped in Egyptian 
darkness with dense clouds hurrying over the Megalisberg and pouring 
sleet and rain in true tropical fashion. The lightning and thunder 
were such as I had never seen. The road for the five miles I 
traversed was like burnished gold with the reflection of the uninter- 
rupted lightning from the sheet of water flowing on it. Twice I 
imagined I was struck, while the thunder as it reverberated between 
the Megalisberg and the Witwatersberg was truly appalling. The 
small block-houses were a mile apart, but I could not go to them, 
as the sentries had orders to fire without challenging between sunset 
and sunrise. At the end of it all I had to walk up the long slope of 
a constabulary post ramp, with my hands up, praying to God that 
the sentry would not fire. At the top of the hill I was welcomed 
by Lieut. King of the Constabulary (an old Imperial Light Horse 
trooper who had four bullets in his body), and with two hot rum 
punches inside me I was sent to sleep in a Boer trek wagon, as com- 
fortable a berth as I ever had in my life. 


203. As the year advanced, and the pastures, plentiful though 
they were in the area surrounding Kadesh Barnea, were eaten down 
by the sudden influx of the Israelites with their numerous flocks 


Numbers x, 12; 
pcan) xi. 
xi, 19; xi, 31. 


Numbers xi, 1. 


Numbers xi, 34. 


Deut. ix, 22. 


Numbers xi, 29. 
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and herds, the Israelites had to trek to the pastures round the other 
Kadesh on the other side of the Arabah. At Kadesh of Meribah was 
another Mount of God, on which Moses lived and communed, and 
had time and leisure to develop the Law of Israel. As the autumn 
came round, the Israelites found themselves back at Kadesh Barnea. 
On the return of the second September, and with it the quail season 
on the Mediterranean coast, just three days’ journey off, the Israelites 
insisted on re-visiting the sea-shore and trapping quail as they had 


‘done on the previous September at the mouth of the Pelusiac branch 


of the Nile. Moses, who knew well the danger they ran, for Egypt 
had had time to re-establish her authority along the Philistine road, 
said with a fine irony: ‘“ Ye have wept, saying, Who shall. give us 
flesh to eat ? for it was well with us in Egypt: therefore the Lord 
will give you flesh, and ye shall eat. Ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor twenty days; but a 
whole month, until it come out at your nostrils, and it be loathsome 
to you.” However, as they fell a-lusting and threatened to stone 
Moses if they were thwarted, he was forced to yield and lead them to 
the sea-shore. Falling headlong on the quails, they neglected their 
encampments, where a serious fire destroyed a large number of tents 
and caused the camp to be named Tabera or “‘ Conflagration.” As 
dry fuel was scarce, they must not only have eaten of the quails 
raw, but devoured them in such quantities that a severe plague 
broke out among them, to which many succumbed. Calling the 
site of the disaster Kibroth-Hataavah, or the ‘‘ Gluttons’ Graves,”’ 
they hurried back to Kadesh, glad indeed that they had not been 
fallen upon by some passing Egyptian troops or marauders, for 
the road of the Philistines was the highway between Egypt and 
Palestine. 


204. In Deuteronomy, the ‘‘ Temptation” of Massah, the “ Con- 
flagration ’’ of Taberah, and the “ Gluttons’ Graves ” of Kibroth- 
Hataavah are put together. They were all in the vicinity of Kadesh 
Barnea. 


205. The appointment of the seventy elders to act as inter- 
mediaries between Moses and the people gave Moses a fine oppor- 
tunity of showing the best side of his character. Seeing them capable 
of exhorting and stirring up the people, Joshua asked Moses to 
rebuke them. And Moses said unto him, “ Art thou jealous for my 
sake? Would God that all the people were prophets, and that the 
Spirit were put upon all of them!” 
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_ 206. The Israelites journeyed to Kadesh of Meribah a second dew. i, 19, 22: 
time and returned to Kadesh Barnea greatly fatigued by the journey, *“”"7*™" * 
Tt must have been a year of deficient rainfall, and finding life in the 
wilderness very trying, Moses decided to send Spies into Palestine to 
spy out the land and see if advantage could be taken of the drought 
to get a foothold in the country. As the direct advance into Palestine 
would have aroused the suspicions of the Canaanites, the spies went Numbers xiii, 21. 
round by the desert of Zin and the eastern border of Edom, as far 
north as the Lebanon, and then came back to Kadesh Barnea, doubt- 
less as Arab travelling merchants, bringing back with them bunches 
of grapes from near Hebron. They had spent forty days on their xumbers xii, 96, 
mission. Ten of the spies so greatly discouraged the people, that 
Caleb and Joshua could in no wise prevail on them to go up and 
attack the country. Moses passed judgment on the generation of wumbersxiv,29, 
slaves born in Egypt, and declared that Caleb and Joshua alone of 
the whole of that generation would enter the land of Canaan. The 
rest would wander in the wilderness until they had died out and 
were replaced by their hardy, desert-born children. Furious at their wumters xiv, 44 
condemnation, the people, without leaders, made a foolhardy advance 
into Canaan from the south, but they were driven back with heavy 
loss. Nothing remained for them but to face the inevitable and 
return to the wilderness. 


207. The questions of manna (see sections 180, 181, 182, 183, 184), wumbers xi, 6, 
of the gradual change of the country from wilderness to desert, and “? => 
of the numbers of the Israelites, have already been considered in 
Chapter IV. 

The Rev. Professor Sayce has pointed out to me that the small 
number of the Israelites is indicated in Exodus xiv, 7, where it is 
stated that 600 chariots (to which some enthusiastic annotator has 
added, “even all the chariots of Egypt” ! ) were considered sufficient 
to bring them back. 

The Israelites were thoroughly weary of the manna before the 
first year was over, and doubtless fell back on it only when all else wumbers xi, 6. 
failed. They had many resources as. Bedouin living in the wilder- 
ness : with their flocks and herds, whose produce they could exchange 
for corn in Egypt, Edom, and Moab; with their hiring themselves 
out for transport ; with the rearing of animals ; and with commercial 
undertakings. If the Khabiri of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had been 
Hebrews who had trekked out of the Egyptian Goshen into Palestine, 
it is more than probable that the Israelites during their forty years’ ~ 
wanderings in the wilderness hired themselves out as free-lances 
ready to fight for anyone making them a good offer. In this way 
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they all of them probably learnt the art of war which served them so 
well in after years. 


208. The laws of Moses were modelled on the laws of Khammurabi, 
which were evidently the legal code of Western Asia. On my first 
visit to Babylon, I met Dr Koldeway, who had excavated there for 
years and found nothing strikingly important. He told me that 
M. de Morgan had only been excavating for a short time at Susa, 
the ancient capital of Persia, when he found the stela containing the 
laws of the greatest of the Babylonian kings, and which Cyrus must 
probably have had transported from Babylon when he conquered 
the city. This was the most important find the East has yet yielded. 
The laws of Khammurabi were so good that Moses showed great 
judgment in changing as little as he could. Some of the additions 
he made touched the high-water mark of even Bible excellency. I 

Deus, xxiv, 19, give one as an example: ‘‘ When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou 
: shalt not go over the boughs again: it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless and the widow. When thou gatherest the grapes of 
thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it after thee: it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless and for the widow. When thou reapest 
thine harvest in the field and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou 
shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless and for the widow. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in the land of Egypt: therefore I command thee 
to do this thing.” 


209. The tent of meeting, or the tabernacle, was a simple nomad 
Exodus xxxiti, 7, tent 1 which Moses used to take and pitch outside the camp. In 
the primitive Sanctuary, the only attendant was Joshua, of the tribe 
of Ephraim. According to the early regulations, the only form of 
altar which it was permissible to erect was one of earth or unhewn 
Numbers iv, 21- Stone the use of any tool polluted it. The tent and all its belongings 
: >“ were transported from place to place in four waggons. This tent had 
to be pitched outside the camp, as within its outer walls was kept 
Exodus xxxiii, 7. burning a fire, smothered by day to emit smoke and bright by night 
§175. to give light. (As explained in Chapter IV, this was the only way 
in which the tribes scattered over the wilderness could be guided.) 
It would have been dangerous to keep it near the other tents. When, 
later in the wanderings, Joshua’s place was taken by Aaron and his 
Leviticus x» 1-2. Sons, two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and Abihu, signalled their entry 
into office by using strange fire, otherwise by treating the fire un- 
skilfully. It may be that the men were intoxicated, because in 

1 See Westminster Commentaries, ‘‘ Exodus,” page 211. 


Exodus xx, 24, 
25. 
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* 


Leviticus the injunction that neither Aaron nor any of his sons was to Zeriticus x, 8 
drink strong drink when they went.to the tent of meeting immediately 

follows this incident. Nadab and Abihu themselves were burnt to 

death ; and as the primitive tent with its enclosure was small, they, 

in all probability, had set fire to it too. Its place was taken by some- 

thing more ambitious; but the new tent of meeting can never have 
assumed the proportions imagined by the priestly commentators, Baodus xxxvi, 9 
for nothing short of the railway being laid down to-day by General <30°¢ 7" 
Allenby could have transferred it from place to place. 


210. Aaron’s rod that budded can only be compared to the Indian yumbers xvii, 8. 
conjurer’s seed that bears leaves and fruit; and it is possible that 
this mystery has a hoar antiquity and has come down from ancient 
Egypt. It was used to gain that kind of influence which is the special 
temptation of the priestly caste, and we can see in it the handiwork, 
not of Moses, but of Aaron, who had not hesitated on another occasion 
to preserve his primacy by making a golden calf for the Israelites to Exodus xxxil, 3, 
worship, and then by excusing himself on the plea that he had also ’~” 
made the people intoxicated. The Bible records are no respecters 
of persons, however highly they might be placed. It may seem Exodus vii, 10- 
extraordinary that sleights of hand, like the feat of changing a rod ~ 
into a serpent on one occasion, and making it a bud in another, should 
have made such an impression on primitive peoples; but the court 
of the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty was a highly civilised 
one for those times, and yet the official magicians were always present 
to confirm the interpretations of the priests. 


211. These prints of a very old-world belief, every line in which 
proclaims their great antiquity, are one of the proofs that the docu- 
ments with which we are dealing are as old as they profess to be. 
And yet those who, when these prints are absent, insist upon the 
documents being comparatively modern, are the first to insist, when 
they are present, that the documents are not modern enough to be 
worthy of the Bible. The writers of the documents were the children 
of the age in which they lived, and their beliefs were the stepping 
stones on which we have arrived at the knowledge of our day. Of 
those who belittle all except those of their own standard, and that 
often a poor one, it has been well said : 


Who feels contempt for any living thing 
Hath faculties which he hath never used, 
And thought with him is in its infancy. 


Joshua xv, 13 
17; Numbers xiii. 
6; Judgesi, 16, 


Numbers xxxii, 


1, 39, and xxxiv, 


14, 15. 


Numbers xvi, 1 
2,10, 19, 35. 


\ 


Numbers xx, 1,2 
13. 


Numbers xx, 12. 


Numbers xx, 22. 
Numb. xxi, 1, 4. 


Numbers xxi, 11 
13, 14, 15. 


Numbers xxi, 6. 


Numbers xxi, 8. 


2 Kings xviii, 4. 
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, 212. During the thirty-eight years following the return of the 
‘spies, the tribe of Judah, by intermarriages, settled itself firmly 
south of Palestine, while Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh travelled round 
Edom and settled on the east side of the Jordan. The other tribes, 
headed by Ephraim, stayed with Moses and Joshua. Towards the 
,end of the wanderings, when Aaron was an old man and the question 
of the succession to the priesthood came to the front, Korah and his 
company disputed the right of the family of Aaron to monopolise 
the priesthood. In the serious struggle between the parties, Korah 
was worsted, after he had apparently taken possession of the tent 
of meeting. This tent, with its fire always burning, was a dangerous 
addition to an encampment, and, in the struggle, the tents of Korah’s 
party were in great part burnt down. 


213. Moses and Aaron were now very old men, and, on the last 
occasion on which they encamped together at Kadesh of Meribah, 
owing to deficient rainfall they had serious difficulties over water. 
Moses on this occasion did not act with his usual resourcefulness, 
and stood self-condemned before the “‘ chiding ” of Meribah. It was 
evident that he no longer possessed the power of leading the people ; 
and, “speaking unadvisedly with his lips,” he ordered the people to 
go northwards to Kadesh Barnea, along the western border of Edom, 
to make a second attack on Palestine from the south. Broken- 
hearted, Aaron died at Mount Hor, near Petra, and left Moses to 
conduct the campaign alone. The Canaanites were ready for them; 
and with heavy hearts they had to return to Kadesh of Meribah, 
to the extreme south of Edom. Moses had now accepted the in- 
evitable, and doubtless, under the leadership of Joshua, the Israelites 
marched along the eastern border of Edom, “‘ towards the sun rising,” 
Skirted the eastern border of Moab, and fell on the Amorites, who 
had recently crossed the Jordan and conquered the northern part of 
Moab, opposite the northern half of the Dead Sea and the town of 
Jericho. On the road they were greatly troubled by dangerous 
snakes, and it was here that Moses made his brazen serpent. It 
is not improbable that the serpent’s head was made sufficiently hot 
to cauterise the bites and save the lives of those who were bitten. 
It is stated that it was fiery and that it was put on a pole, doubtless 
because it could not have been held in the hand. This brazen 
serpent remained long with the Israelites, and was eventually de- 
stroyed by King Hezekiah, because, instead of using it rationally, 
they foolishly began worshipping it. 


cy 


214. It was undoubtedly on the eastern side of the Jordan, in the 
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territory of the children of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, that Dathan 

and Abiram, of the tribe.of Reuben, disputed Moses’ authority to 

appoint a successor to himself. I say this for two reasons: one wunbers xvi, i, 
is, that it was the tribes settled on the east of the Jordan which made at ae 
the revolt. The tribe of Reuben, with which was incorporated the * Si ea 
tribe of Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh were evidently the 

offenders (Numbers xvi, 1, and xxvii, 3). The other reason is to 

my mind still more convincing. It is said that Dathan and Abiram 

and their company were swallowed up. Nowhere else could this Numbers xvi, 31, 
have occurred except on one of the spurs of Mount Gilead overlooking i 

the Jordan or the Jabbock. Moses, observant, as he always was, 

saw the impending catastrophe and warned the people to keep away. 

He was obeyed by all except the headstrong rebels, and they were 

engulfed. As a rule, it was safe to follow Moses’ advice in most 

matters. We shall soon see that this was not the only serious 

landslip in the earthquake period which this part of the earth was 

then traversing. 


215. Though the rebellion of Korah against Aaron and of Dathan Numbers xvi, 1- 

and Abiram against Moses were distinctly separate events, they were 

put together as belonging to the same category of difficulties over 
which the great lawgiver triumphed. It was the same with the 
temptation of Massah near the southern boundary of Judah, and the 
chiding of Meribah at the southern boundary of Edom. They were see § 192. 
similar difficulties, over one of which the lawgiver triumphed, but 

to the latter of which he succumbed. In a historical work written 
to-day, the element of time would be considered more important 
than the similarity of event. It was the opposite in those early 
times. 


216. The Israelites encamped along the east bank of the Jordan numbers xxii, 1. 
from opposite Jericho northwards, It was here that was enacted 
one of the most interesting scenes in the whole of the Old Testament. 
Balak, the King of Moab, summoned the prophet Balaam from the umbers xxii, 4, 
Euphrates to come and curse Israel. The bribes sent by Balak must ’ ” © 
have been quite exceptional; and the prophet, tempted by lucre, 
set out on his journey, excited and nervous, knowing that he was 
being tempted to curse those whom God had not cursed. In his Wumbersxxii, 22. 
excitement and nervousness, he seemed to hear the ass on which he 
had been riding chiding him, as he lay with his foot crushed against rumbers xxii, 26. 
a wall and doubtless in a dead faint. Two chapters in Numbers 
give the series of prophecies and warnings he uttered, unable at the Numbers xxii 
critical moment to depart a hair’s breadth from the promptings of 


Numbers xxiii, 8. 


Micah vi, 5-8. 
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his conscience. ‘‘ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? ” 
The prophet Micah completes the account of his sayings in probably 
the finest passage in the whole of the Old Testament: ‘“ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the High God ? 
Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ? ” 


217. It is in the possession of thousands of passages like this ; 
in the law, in biographies, in the histories, in the songs, in the pro- 
phecies, and in the sacred and historical novels, that one of the great 
values of the Old Testament lies. This Testament itself is the 
religious history of the world and of the children of Israel. The early 
chapters of Genesis contain the ideas of the Chaldean sages on the 
origin of the world and of evil, modified by the pure monotheism of 
Moses. They are wonderfully illuminating as showing the workings 
of the minds of primitive men and their extraordinarily correct ideas 
on the subject of evolution, but they are full of inaccuracies when 
judged scientifically by the full light of our knowledge; as doubtless 
our own ideas are when judged by eternal knowledge. The science, 
the history, and the geography of the Bible are the children of the 
age in which the books were written and the different commentaries 
added. These commentaries, as we see them to-day, often darken 
counsel with words ; and doubtless, if we were to add remarks to-day, 
they would be found equally inexact by those who will come hundreds 
of years after us and who will possess knowledge of which we are 
ignorant. The science and the history of the Bible are no more 
perfect in their lines than is the morality of the patriarchs and of 
the Mosaic dispensation, as compared to the highest morality of which 
man is capable. In this age of deep and earnest criticism, our 
strength lies in saying: “ It was said by them of old time that the 
heavens and the earth were created in six days, that sin entered 
at the fall in the Garden of Eden, that the whole world was drowned 
in the time of Noah, and that miracle upon miracle were piled up in 
those early times; but we say unto you that the heavens and the 
earth were created in millions of years, sin has always been present, 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley alone was flooded in the time of Noah, 
and that what seemed as veritable miracles to those early peoples 
were in reality natural events which it is our duty to search out and 
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discover.” In this way only can we speak with authority and not 
as the scribes. The glorious lessons and deep warnings of the Bible 
have nothing whatever to do with the historical, geographical, and 
scientific ideas of simple people, who were inspired to speak the 
whole truth as far as their limited understandings allowed them to 
comprehend it. In the eyes of believers in the moral teaching of the 
Old Testament, its value has not been lessened these two thousand 
years by the criticism which declared with authority: “It was 
said by them of old time, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 
but I say unto you.” 


218. Unlike his weaker brother Aaron, Moses did not cease his 
work when he felt unable to lead the Israelites in the strenuous days 
before them. He committed to writing the records which are the 
mainstay of the first five books of the Bible, and which were originally 
composed on the east side of the Jordan, from evidence in the books 
themselves. Written in the Babylonian script, whether composed 
in Babylonian or Arabic, they subsequently became unintelligible 
to the Israelites, who had adopted the language and characters of 
the Canaanites. The books may be said to have been lost; but 
translated into the Canaanitish language, called to-day Hebrew, 
they were added to by numerous scribes and pious writers, and finally 
took the form in which they appear to-day. The weak and feeble 
ages of the final compilers produced men capable of translating into 
burning language the bold and soaring words of the greatest man of 
the Old Testament, but they could never have uttered the original 
words themselves, which seemed to his contemporaries to have been 
written on tablets of stone by the finger of God Himself. 


919. And now the time drew nigh that Moses must die. Summon- 
ing Joshua, he said to him: “ Be strong and of a good courage ; 
fear not, nor be affrighted: for thy God, He it is that doth go with 
thee; He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” Having given his 
final exhortation, Moses, as he had again and again done before, 
travelled alone to the hill of Nebo, overlooking the Dead Sea on its 
eastern side. Dr George Adam Smith thus describes the exact spot 
from which Moses took his last view of the land he was not allowed 
to enter: ‘“ You turn westwards from the high plain of Moab, 
descending from the corn-fields, and traverse the low flinty ridge 
of the limestone knoll upon it, which bears the name of Ras Neba. 
All western Palestine is in sight; only the hither side of the Jordan 
valley is still invisible, and north and south the view is hampered 
by the near high hills. Follow the ridge to its second summit, the 
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Ras Siaghah, 3400 feet above the Dead Sea, and you find yourself 
on a headland which, though lower than Ras Neba, stands free of 
the rest of the range. The whole of the Jordan valley is now open 
to you, from Engedi, beyond which the mists become impenetrable, 
to where, on the north, the hills of Gilead seem to meet those of 
Ephraim. The Jordan flows below: Jericho is visible beyond. 
Over Gilead it is said Hermon can be seen in clear weather, but the 


heat hid it from us. The view is almost that described as the last 


on which the eyes of Moses rested, the higher hills of western Palestine 
shutting out all possibility of a sight of the sea. It is certainly 
the position described in the itinerary: the head of Pisgah, which 
looketh down upon the face of Jeshimon.” 


220. Joshua advanced on the Jordan at the head of a rough 
Bedouin host. The river lay before him too deep to ford where the 
passage could not be disputed. At this crisis of his people’s history, 
there appeared to him the angel of the Lord, who urged him to be 
““ strong and of a good courage.”? But more than courage was given 
him. 

When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 
Judah became his sanctuary, 

Israel his dominion. 

The river saw it and fled ; 

Jordan was driven back. 

The mountains skipped like rams, 

The little hills like young sheep. 

“* What aileth thee, O thou river, that thou fleest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest back ? 

Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams ? 

Ye little hills like young sheep ? 

Tremble thou earth at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob.” 


It will be noted that in our translation the Jordan is called a sea. 
I have rendered it by the word “ river,” which it is. 


221. A severe earthquake dislodged a spongy shoulder of Mount 
Gilead and completely closed the Jordan valley. The waters of 
Jordan were cut off, may be for days, and as the lake which gradually 
formed, rose, it eventually cut a passage across the lowest part of the 
dam. As I stood on the side of the river opposite to this old-world 
landside, I recalled to myself the passage in Joshua: 


222. “ And when they that bore the ark were come unto Jordan ; 
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and the feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brink Joshuaiii,15,16. 
of the water (for Jordan overfloweth all his banks at the time of 

harvest), that the waters that came down from above stood, and 

rose up in one heap a great way off at Adam, the village that is beside 
Zarethan: and those that went down towards the Dead Sea were 

wholly cut off: and the people passed over right against Jericho, . . . 

And Joshua set up twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, in the place Joshuaiv, ». 
where the feet of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant 

stood.” 


228. The landslip occurred near the point where the Jabbock joins 
the Jordan, about twenty-five miles above the site of the crossing. 
The waters were cut off, but not so the backwater of the Dead Sea, ° 
which occupied the bed of the Jordan. To the sound of trumpets 
the Israelites threw a dam across the river, which they were able to 
do, as there was no current to interfere with it; and they crossed 
over safely into the Promised Land. 


224. The first’ place they took was Jericho, which gave them no 
difficulty. Its walls had already tottered under the same earth- 
quake shock that had dammed the Jordan. For six days the town 
was summoned to surrender, and on the seventh it was taken by 
assault. The walls of Jericho were subsequently built again, but Joshua vi, 3, 16, 
again they were overthrown by an earthquake, and when I saw them 
four years ago they were all lying flat on the ground. 


225. “In a.v. 1266, Bibars I, Sultan of Egypt, caused a bridge 
to be built across the Jordan for strategical purposes. The bridge 
was in the neighbourhood of Damiah (the village of Adam of anti- 
quity). When the bridge was completed, part of the piers gave 
way; and, in the night preceding the 8th December 1267, the waters 
of the river ceased to flow. A lofty mound which overlooked the 
river on the west had fallen into it and dammed it up. The water 
was held up and spread itself over the valley above the dam. It 
was arrested from midnight until the fourth hour of the day, or for 
sixteen hours. Then the water prevailed over the dam and broke 
it up. All this happened when the Jordan was in full flood.” So 
says the Arab manuscript of Nowairi. 


226. I have been told that about thirty years ago a hill in the 
Himalayahs slipped and made a dam 1000 feet high across the 
valley of one of the sources of the Ganges River. It took twelve 
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months for the lake so formed to fill up and overflow. Meantime 
the river bed down-stream of the dam remained dry for a whole year. 
Once the obstruction was topped by the water, the thousand-feet 
cataract soon carried away the dam, and a mighty flood swept the 
valley. For a considerable time before the final burst of water, 
engineers had levelled down the valley, placed marks on the hill- 
sides above which all the villagers had to move their cattle and 
belongings, and when the telegraphic message flashed down the 
valley of the Ganges, everybody removed to places of safety, and not 
a single life was lost. 


227. Such was the cataclysm which gave the Israelites their 
opportunity to enter the land of Canaan, while the earthquake made 
breaches in the fortifications of many a walled town. We can see 
that the waters of the Jordan were cut off by a landslide on the 
occasion of a very severe earthquake, while the Israelites thought 
they saw the Jordan fleeing as the feet of their priests touched its 
waters; but, so far, no son of man has seen sufficiently behind the 
veil to know why this earthquake occurred at a time so critical in 
the life of a race, whose writers have given us truer insights into 
divine truths than the wisest of the Greeks. 


228. After many years’ study of the Bible account of the wander- 
ings of the Israelites between Egypt and Palestine, aided for a year 
by our men in the field who are familiar with every yard of the ground, 
it has been impressed on me that for the unlocking of the difficulties 
which lie around the itinerary actually taken by Moses, there are two 


Exodus vill, 27, keys. The first is the fact that when Moses told Pharaoh that he 


and iii, 18. 


wanted to go a three-days’ journey to the sanctuary of the God of 
his people, he meant a three-days’ journey. This is just the distance 
from the recognised frontier, in ancient times, of Egyptian territory 
proper at Alush or El Arish to Kadesh Barnea outside this territory. 
It is also the distance from the Mount of the Lord to the Mediterranean 
Sea (Numbers x, 38, and xi, 31). The second key is the fact that the 
law was given both at the sanctuary of Kadesh Barnea, in the wilder- 
ness of Paran south of Judah, and at Kadesh of Meribah, in the 
wilderness of Zin south of Edom. In the words of the very ancient 


Dew. xxxiii, 2,Songs already quoted: ‘“‘ The fiery law rose from Edom and shined 


and Judges v, 4 


‘forth from Paran.” Standing on this ground, the difficulties con- 
jured up by many of the higher critics melt away, and the confusion 
in the order of events is in the comments of the critics and not in the 
Bible itself. While trekking backwards and forwards between winter 
and summer pastures, the Hebrews with their flocks and herds cannot 
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have moved on a front of less than thirty miles, with the camp of their zfzodus xxxiii, 7, 
lawgiver in their midst ; and the tent of meeting, while lying outside yiastena 
the central camp of the leader, might well have been in the middle 

of those of the tribes of Israel. The real glory of this tent of meeting, 

or tabernacle, lay not in its central position, nor in its curtains of 

fine twined linen, and blue and purple and scarlet, nor in its pillars gzodus xxxvi, 
of the hardest wood overlaid with gold; but in the message which *”** 

went forth to the world from its holy of holies: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel : 

The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy 

God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 

Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God ; Him shalt thou serve, and to Him Deg 46 a 
shalt thou cleave, and swear by His name; for He is thy life, and 2%. 
the length of thy days.” 


INDEX 


Aahmes, inscription of, 49. 

Aaron, struggle with Korah, 88. 
— his death, 88. 

Aaron’s rod, 87. 

Abel, represents the shepherds, 15. 
Abihu and Nadab, destruction of, 87. 
Abu Dibis, identified with Pison, 14. 


Adam, village of, identified with 
Damiah, 93. 

Adam and Eve, Oriental significance 
of, 15. 


Adhaim river, 37. 

Ahawva, of Ezra, 14. 

Ain Kadis, site of Kadesh Barnea, 79. 
Akkadian version of the Flood, 24. 
Akkadians, origin of, 12. 

Alaf, correct translation “ family,” 73. 
Alexander’s work in Babylonia, 38. 
Alush, identified as El Arish, 78. 
Amalekites, location of, 75. 
Amenemhat and Lake Meeris, 45. 
Apsu, the fresh-water lake, 31 

‘— union with Tehomat, 31. 

Arabs and religious discussions, 22. 
— pronunciation of names by, 29. 
Araktu Canal, 36. 

Ararat, a desert mound, 20. 

— position of, 20. 


Baba’s inscription, 40, 42. 

Babel, cause of confusion of tongues, 
21. 

Babylonia, description of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 38. 

— — of Xenophon, 36. 

— early history of, 36. 

— effect of climate on inhabitants, 12. 

— origin of early inhabitants, 1. 

— the Cush of Moses, 14. 

Babylonian version of the Flood, 24. 

Bagdad under Haroun al Raschid, 38. 

Bahr, applied to all water, 66. 


Bahr, wrongly translated “‘sea,”’ 66. 

Bahr-el-Baggar, the ancient Pelusiac 
Nile, 71. 

Balaam, site of incident of, 89. 

Balak and Balaam, 89. 

Barbone, conditions causing, 62. 

— eurrent from August to December, 
62. 

Bible, evidence of historical character 
of, 87. 

Boils, Dr Madden on, 62. 

— plague of, 61. 

Botch of Egypt, 63. 

Brazen serpent, suggested explanation 
of, 88 

Bricks made without straw, 56. 

Brown, Sir Hanbury, on Fayoum and 
Lake Meeris, 46. 

Brugsch, on Ha-Uar, 48. 

Burning Bush, site of, 82. 


Cain and Abel, a modern instance, 17. 

— — story explained, 17. 

— represents agriculturists, 15. 

Cameron, on Egyptian hailstorms, 64. 

Canaan, dependent on Egypt for corn, 
52. 

Caravan, modern mode of leading, 70. 

“* Chiding ” of Meribah, 79, 88. 

Civilisation, origin in irrigated lands, 
18. 

Creation, Tablets of, 24. 

Cunaxa, site of battle of, 37. 

“ Cush begat Nimrod,” significance of, 
15. 

Cush, Moses’ name for Babylonia, 14. 

— the Prophets’ name for Ethiopia, 14. 

Cyrus the Younger, irrigation works of, 
36. 


— — march of army of, 36. 


Damiah, landslip at, in a.p. 1267, 93. 
Darkness, plague of, 65. 
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Date-palm, indigenous tree of Baby- 
lonia, 13. 

— owned by the one who plants it, 13. 

— the ‘‘ Tree of Life,” 13. 

Dathan and. Abiram dispute Moses’ 
authority, 89. 

— — site of dispute with, 89. 

“Deep ” of the tablets, a fresh-water 
marsh, 25. 

Desert, Sumerian and Arab names for, 
20. 

Dijla, identified with Hiddekel, 14. 

Dikel, identified with Hiddekel, 14. 

Diodorus Siculus, description of Lake 
Moeris, 45. 

— — — of Serbonian Bog, 67. 


EH. Sagil, 28. 

Ea, Yeh-hua and Jehovah, 29. 
Earthen dams, use of by Semites, 19. 
East wind aided Moses’ escape, 69. 

— — effect on Lake Borollos, 69. 
Eastern tradition as to sites not trust- 


worthy, 69. 

Eden, boundary stone in British 
Museum, 24. 

Egypt, early inhabitants emigrants 


from Arabia, 1. 

— four historical famines, 40. 

Elissa, identified with Katia, 73. 

El Kab, inscription on rock tomb at, 
49. 

El Mustansir, troubles and famines 
during reign of, 41. 

Epic of Creation, King’s translation, 
28. 

Etham, an Egyptian block-house, 71. 

Ethiopia, the Cush of the “Prophets, 
14 


Euphrates, degradation between Anah 
and Hitt, 15. 

Exodus, number of Israelites taking 
part in, 73. 

— route of, 70. 

— summary of route of, 75. 

Ezekiel, description of Euphrates 
valley, 19. 


Famines, four Egyptian, 40. 
—in Egypt, causes of, 41. 
— — historic, 4”. 

— — rarity of successive, 43. 
Fayoum and Lake Meeris, 44. 
— Bahr Yusuf Canal, 47. 
Flies, plague of, 61. 

Flood, tablets of, 24. 

Frogs, plague of, 60. 
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Ganges, landslip in valley of, 94. 

Garden of Eden, free-flow irrigation 
in, 13. 

— — of the Bible, 13, 25. 

— — of the Semites, 24. 

— — of the Sumerians, 13, 24. 

— — positions of, 13. 

— — rivers of, 14. 

Gebel, synonymous with “ desert,’ 20. 

Genesis, written of an irrigated country, 
1. 

Gihon, position of, 14, 

— successive names of, 14. 

Goshen, position and character of land - 
of, 57. 

— present state only temporary, 57. 

— sweet subsoil water in, 60. 

— the modern Wady Tumilat, 68. 


Habbania, identified with the Pison, 14. 

Hailstorm in Egypt, Cameron’s ex- 
perience, 64. 

Haroun al Rashid, Bagdad under, 38. 

Ha-Uar, attacks of Theban kings on, 
44, 

— Brugsch on, 48. 

— dam, the key to Lower Egypt, 44. 

— effect of loss of, on water supply of 
Lower Egypt, 51. 

— identified with Hawara, 46. 

— Whitehouse on, 46. 

Herodotus, description of Lake Meeris, 
45. 

Hiddekel, successive names of, 14. 

Himalayahs, landslip in, 93. 

Hindia, identified with Gihon, 14. 

Horeb and Sinai, position of, 80. 

— two sanctuaries of, 81. 

Hyksos kings and Joseph, 42. 


Trrigation, the parent of civilisation, 
18. 

— system of Babylonia, final destruc- 
tion of, 39. 

Israelites, migrations between the two 
Kadeshes, 84. 

— numbers of, 73. 

— resources in the wilderness, 85. 

— route from Egypt, 70. 

— small number of, 85. 

— wanderings of, 81. 

Issa Canal, 36. 

Izhaki Canal crossed by Xenophon, 37. 


Jebel, should be translated ‘‘ desert,” 
20. 
Jehovah, Yeh-hua'‘and Ea, 29. 
rf 
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Jericho, Mosque of Moses at, 68. 

— taking of, 93. 

— walls overthrown byearthquakes, 93. 

Jethro, lived near Kadesh of Meribah, 
82. 

Jordan, crossing of, 92. 

— landslip at crossing of, 93. 

Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 43. 

— early years in Egypt, 42. 

— his reason for storing corn, 51. 

— the years of famine, 40. 

Joshua takes leadership, 88. 

Judah, settlement of tribe of, 88. 


_Kadesh Barnea, a sanctuary of the 


house of Judah, 81. 
— — description of, 80. 
— — identified with Ain Kadis, 79. 
— — law given at, 83. 
— — locality of severe thunderstorms, 


’ 


83. 

Kadesh of Meribah, 81. 

—-—a sanctuary of the house of 
Joseph, 81. 

— — Jethro’s residence near, 82. 

— — second journey to, 85. 

Kalif’s names for the canals, 36. - 

Karun river, description of, 26. 

Katia, the site of Elim, 73. 

Kerkha river, description of, 26. 

Khammurabi, Institutes of, known to 
Moses, 55, 86. 

Khor Abdulla, 25. 

Khorasan Canal, origin of name, 36. 

Kibroth-Hataavah, site of, 84. 

King’s translation of Epic of Creation, 
28, 

Korah, struggle with Aaron, 88. 

Kura, mistranslated ‘“‘ mountain,’ 19. 

Kutha Canal, 36. 


Labyrinth of Ha-Uar, 45, 46. 

Lake Borollos, author’s dangerous ex- 
perience at, 69. 

— — effect of east wind on, 69. 

— Menzaleh, effect of low flood on, 65. 

— Meeris, 44. 

— — description of Diodorus Siculus, 
45. 

— — — of Herodotus, 45. 

— — — of Strabo, 45. 

— — Joseph’s connection with, 46. 

Landslip at crossing of the Jordan, 93. 

— in Himalayahs, 94. 

Laws of Moses, source of, 86. 

Lice, plague of, 61. 

Locusts, plague of, 64. 
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Macrisi’s famine records, 40. 

Madden on Nile boils, 62. 

Magdaba, site of Rephidim, 79. 

Malik Canal, 36. 

Manasseh, settlement of tribe of, 88. 

Manna, identified as sweet tamarisk, 
74, 

Maraduch, conqueror of Tehomat, 32. 

— rise of tet™uple of, 31. 

Marah, identified with Tineh, 72. 

Marcellinus, description of Babylonia, 


38. 
Massah, site of ‘* Temptation” of, 
84. - 


— “ Temptation ”’ of, 79. 

Median Wall, position of, 37. 

Merenptah, not drowned with his 
army, 58. 

Meribah, “ chiding ”’ of, 79, 88. 

Midianites, location of, 75. 

** Mist’ of Genesis, free-flow irrigation, 
A 

Mongols under Zengis Khan, 38. 

Mosaic Law given at two places, 81, 
94. 

Moses, asks for permission to go three 
days’ journey, 94. 

— Books of, written in Babylonian 
script, 91. 

— burial-place of, 69. 

— dams Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
ie 

— dispute with Dathan and Abiram, 
89 


— early history and training of, 55. 

— his death, 91. 

—his knowledge of Khammurabi’s 
Institutes, 55. 

— route well thought out, 70. 

— site of his death, 91. 

— skill in water-finding, 79. 

— wanderings of, 55. 

Mount Gilead, site of dispute with 
Dathan and Abiram, 89. “ 

**Mountain’’ of Ararat should be 
** desert,”’ 17. 

Murrain, known as Barbone, 62. 

— of cattle, plague of, 61. 


Nadab and Abihu, destruction of, 87. 
Nahr Kufa of the Arabs, 14. 
Nahrwan Canal, 38. 

Names, Arab pronunciation of, 29. 
Nebo, site of Moses’ death, 91. 
Negeb or South Country, 80. 
Nimrod, see Maraduch. 

Noah and the Flood, 19. 
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Noah’s ark, grounds south of Ur of | 


the Chaldees, 20. 
— Flood, identity with Sumerian Epic, 
34. 


Old Testament, value of its historic 
record, 90. 


Pallacopas of Alexander, > 

Paran, wilderness of, 80. 

Pa-Zektu, identified with Lake Meeris, 
50. 

Pelusiac Nile dammed by Moses, 71. 

Petrie, on numbers of Israelites, 74. 

Pharaoh, not drowned with his army, 
58. 

— of the oppression, 58. 

Pharaoh’s army destroyed in the 
Serbonian Bog, 72. 

— dream and Joseph’s interpretation, 
57. 

Physcus river, 37. 

Pi-hahiroth identified with Tel Definnu, 
71. 

Pillar of fire and cloud, 70. 

Pinches’ translation of Flood tablets, 
32. 

Pisgah, site identified, 92. 

Pison, modern names of, 14. 

— position of, 14. 

Plagues, Bible account, 57. 

—reason why they did not attack 
Israelites, 57. 


Quails, annual arrival of, 69. 
— site of fall of, 75. 


the Great, Pharaoh of the 

oppression, 58. 

Red Sea, not the scene of Pharaoh’s 
destruction, 76. 

““Red Sea” really means “ Reedy 
River,”’ 67. 

Rephidim, identified as Magdaba, 79. 

Reuben, settlement of tribe of, 88. 

Rice, value of crops in Mesopotamia, 
39. 

Rivers of Garden of Eden, 14. 

Rogers’ translation of tablets of the 

Flood, 33. 


Ramses 


Sakhlawia dam, cut by Artaxerxes, 19. 
— — cut by Turks in 1917, 19. 

— the modern Hiddekel, 14. 
Sand-flies, plague of, 61. 

Sarsar Canal, 36. 


Sassanian kings and Mesopotamia, 38. ° 
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Sayce, on number of Israelites, 85. 

“Sea”? synonymous with “river” 
and ‘‘ lake,’’ 26. 

— used by Egyptians as term for all 
water, 66. 

— various uses of the word in the 
Bible, 67. 

Semites, the “‘ sons of God,” 16. 

Serbonian Bog, description of Diodorus 
Siculus, 67. 


— — the “‘ Red Sea ”’ of the Bible, 68. 


— — traditionally the site of disaster 


to a great army, 68. 

Shrines, Arab custom of transferring, 
Bul. 

Sinai, character of modern range of, 82. 

— formerly covered with succulent 
bushes, 74. 

— two sanctuaries of, 81. 

Sinaitic peninsula a guarded Reyptian 
province at the time of the 
Exodus, 82. 

Smith on site of Moses’ death, 91. 

** Sons of God,” term for Semites, 16. 

*¢ Sons of men,’’ term for Sumerians, 16. 

Spies, route of, to Palestine, 85. | 

Strabo, description of Lake Meoeris, 45. 

Sumerian Epic, identity with Noah’s 
Flood, 34. 

Sumerians, earliest settlements of, 30. 

— Garden of Eden of, 13. 

— the ‘‘ sons of men,” 16. 

Susiana lake, 25. 

Syrians, disliked by Egyptians, 15. 


Tabera, or conflagration, camp of, 84. 

Tabernacle, character of, 86. 

Tablets of Creation, 24. 

— of the Flood, Pinches’ translation, 
32. 

— — Rogers’ translation, 33. 

Tale of Batu and Anpu, 43. 

Tartars under Timur, 39. 

Tehomat, personification of destroying 
river, 31. 

— synonymous with Tiamat, 29. 

— union with Apsu, 31. 

Tel Definnu, site of Pi-hahiroth, 71. 

“‘ Temptation ”’ of Massah, site of, 34. 

Ten Commandments, given from two 
sites, 83. 

— — written on brick tablets, 55. 

Ten Plagues, 55. 

—-— could only have occurred in 
Lower Egypt, 57. 

——eighth, a spring visitation of 
locusts, 64. 
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Ten Plagues, fifth, due to defective 
water supply, 62. 

— — first, due to salting of tail 
.reaches of Nile, 58. 

—-— fourth, due to flies feeding on 
dead frogs and fishes, 61. 

— — Israelites‘ escape.due to situation 


GARDEN OF EDEN 


Timur and the Tartars, 39. 

Tineh, the site of Marah, 72. 

“Tree of Knowledge,” the grape vine, 
13. 

“ Tree of Life,” the date-palm, 13. 


Villiers-S’0 ‘t on visitation of quails, 


of Goshen, 66. 622, 
— aoe: due to hot dusty winds, | Vine, the “Tree of Knowledge,” 13. 
oe uw 


— — second, due to migration of frogs | 


from salted water, 61. 
— — seventh plague of hail, 64. 


Wadi Rayan reservoir project, 44. 
Wady Tumiiat, the modern:land of 


— — sixth, still common in Egypt, 63 Goshen, 68. 
ate vente due to polluted water, 66. Yer identification of Ha-Uar, 


— — third, due to dry and parched 


ground, 61. 

Ten thousand, march of, 37. 

Three days’ 
‘Moses’ request, 94. 

Mhendemtorna unknown in land of 
Egypt, 83. 

Tiamat synonymous with Tehomat, 29. 

Tigris, degradation upstream of Sa- 
marrah, 15. 

— description of course of, 25. 

— the ancient Hiddekel, 14 


journey, importance of 


‘Xenophon, description of Babylonia, 
36 


— retreat of, 37. 


Yam Suf, correct translation of, 67. 
— — really the “Reedy River,” 68. 


Zengis Khan and the Mongols, 38. 
Zoan, scene of the ten plagues, 57. 


| — time of sowing in, 63. 
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